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CHAPTER I. 
Oh, grief beyond all other griefs, when fate 
First leaves the young heart lone and desolate 
In the wide world, without that only tie 
For which it loved to live or feared to die. 
Moore. 

TWILIGHT was settling down with an air of mild 
melancholy over ‘he ancient town of Burnley, one of 
our oldest and most aristocratic burghs. The splen- 
dour of a warm October day had come to an end, for 
a fine, cold rain was setting in, and little gusts of 
chilly wind fluttered the dry leaves on the boughs 
of the stately trees which lined a certain street, tear- 
ing them from their last frail hold, and flinging them 
into the gutters beneath, just beginning to tricklo with 
little streams of dirty water. This street was faced 
on either side by handsome residences, beginning 
now to glimmer with evening lamps, and looking 
cheerful and luxurious despite the deepening gloom 
without. 

One house in particular—not very spacious, but of 
modern and tasteful build—wore a bright aspect very 
attractive to any passer-by, for it was generously 
illuminated, while its shutters had not yet been 
closed against outside observation. More than one 
Person hurrying through the misty, penetrating rain 
turned a half-envious glance at this home-looking 
dwelling, There was a glitter of silver and gleam 
of suowy linen on the table of the basement dining- 
room, showing invitingly through the lace curtains ; 
bat a sweeter picture, for those who noticed it, was in 
the gay sitting room in a wing of the first storey, 
*rhere a beautiful woman sat by a table reading, the 
waole brightness of the lighted lamps above stream- 
lag over her bent head. 

Of all the homes in that prosperous old town this 
certainly gave least token to the stranger that over 
it hung a terrible black shadow. 

Yet it was there, pressing down and dowp, darker 
than the clouds, more chilly than the rain. 








[THE BLACK SHADOW. ] 


Lurking, ready to spring—unseen, unfelt as yet by 
the girlish wife, sitting there with such a happy, 
happy face, reading to pass away the hour before her 
husband’s return—the shadow glowered. 

That little sitting-room was the nook and haunting- 
place of beauty. From the tinted ceiling to the vel- 
vet carpet its colours were delicate yet bright; every 
ornament on the mantelpiece was a study ; one could 
tell that the piano was in perfect tune without 
touching it; while the sweet odours of heliotrope 
and geranium wafted in from the little conservatory 
seemed but the natural, atmosphere of so pleasant a 
place. 

Luxury, too, was there as well as beauty! 

You could not imagine that fair little creature, in 
her amber satin easy-chair, as being exposed to hard- 
ship or any of the dreadful realities of some lives. 
She was as dainty as her surroundings—a slender, 
fair-complexioned woman of about twenty, with a 
quantity of such fine, glossy, glittering hair curling 
about her temples and ears and pretty white throat 
as made her look almost likeachild. She had a blue 
ribbon in her hair, with a spray of pink blossoms and 
green leaves. Her silk dress shimmered as she 
moved. A Sévres plate filled with red-cheeked pears 
aud purple grapes stood on the table. There were 
flowers on it. too. In fact, the whole aspect of the 
room and its occupant was that of wealth and pros- 
perity. She smiled as she brooded tenderly over the 
love story which she was making her own as she 
read. Bride of a year, her romance had not yet 
grown dull. It never would grow dull, she felt, as 
she thought with dewy eyes of her lover-husband. 
Harry loved her so, and she worshipped him. 

Still smiling and dreaming, she was startled by the 
volume slipping from her fingers, and consulted the 
tiny watch at her belt. 

“Ten minutes past six! Harry is late!” 

It had not been unusual for him to be detained 
during the past month, as he and his partner had been 
going over the affairs of the bank together; so she 
resumed her book, quite unconscious of how very, 
very close the black shadow was creepiug. 
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Presently a man came along the street with a quick 
but soft step, and, glancing in at the window, stopped 
and gazed for more than a minute at the delicious *‘ in- 
terior.” As if in remonstrance with him for the liberty, 
the rain suddenly poured down. He had an umbrella 
in his hand, but he did not raise it. He appeared 
unconscious that he was getting thoroughly drenched. 

The light which revealed the beautiful woman 
within streamed out and disclosed also the face of the 
man who watched her. If she could have seen him 
during that moment his whole character would have 
been understood by her, for, alone and in the dark- 
ness as he was, he allowed his true feelings to show 
themselves on his countenance, which was dark with 
evil passions. 

It was a frightful face to look on then, for terrible 
events had transpired within the past two hours, and 
the agitation of those events still worked in his heart, 
along with eager anticipation of things yet to come. 
Suddenly the lady within looked up towards the rain- 
spattered window. It appeared to him that she saw 
him, although she did not ; and immediately the mask 
came down over the dark face, which was smooth and 
grave and somewhat pale as he ascended the steps 
and rang the bel?. 

He was immediately admitted by a waiting servant, 
and, without direction, passed towards the sitting- 
room door, which opened as he was about to lay his 
hand on the knob, while a sweet voice cried : 

“ How late you are, dear Harry !’’ 

The fond arms were almost flung about his neck 
before the young wife discovered her mistake. Sho 
shrank back, flushing and a little dismayed, exclaim- 


ing: 

“ Mr. Spiderby !” 

“Mrs. Glaston !” 

In the brief pause which followed the wife had 
time te wonder why her husband's partner had called 
and her husband had not returned. But still in the 
white face and hesitating air of her visitor she did 
not read the fatal truth. 

“Ts not Glaston home yet?” he finally forced him- 





self to say. 
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“ Why, no, Mr. Spiderby. Did he leave the bank 
before you? You will wait for him, and stay te din- 
ner, will you not? Is it raining? How wet you 
are! Let me send for one of Harry’s coats.” 

She was thinking “I daresay my darling ‘is out 
without an umbrella” as she placed her hand on a 
bell to send for a dry garment for Mr. Spiderby, but 
his hand arrested hers, closing over it with so stern 
a grasp that she looked at him astonished. 

“T—TI have something to say, Mrs. Glaston.” 

Now, for the first time, she perceived the disorder 
he was in mentally. Her face changed colour as she 
waited for him to speak, and as she saw him open 
his lips twice and thrice, yet wo sound issue there- 
from, her soft blue eyes dilated and she cried, 
sharply: 

“Is it bad news? About my Harry? What has 
happened to him? Tell me quickly. Oh, do not say 
he is hurt—ill!” 

“ He has—that is, we are ruined!” 

“Ruined ?” 

“Yes, completely. You know that my suspicions 
were aroused some time ago, that all was not right 
with the books nor the capital, and that I insisted on 
an investigation, which we have——” 

“ Yes, yes, Mr. Spiderby ; but is that all? No ac- 
cident has happened to my husband, after all!” and 
she looked about to kiss his hand, so glad and grate- 
ful she was as she smiled up in his face. 

“You said Mr. Glaston had not come home ?” 

“ He has not.” 

“ He left the bank an hour ago, I am sorry that 
he is not here. ‘To tell the truth, dear Mrs. Glaston, 
it makes me very uneasy, He was very much excited 
—I may say, desperate !” 

“ Foolish Harry! as if I were not left to him! I 
will laugh at him, and scold bim too, Mr. Spiderby.” 

He gazed down with « singular look at the brave 
little creature, who, partly through ignorance of mis- 
fortune, and still more from the strength of her deep 
love, thought failure and poverty such a trifle. 

“T hope you may have the rtunity,” he said, 
srimly ; “ but from net finding him here, and from 
things said this aftetigoon, I am really afraid, Mrs. 
Glaston, that Harry as absconded.” 

“ Absconded !” 

She repeated his word as if it conveyed no impres- 
sion to her mind. 

“Yes. He threatened to ran away; though I 
warned him that it was the worst step he conld pos- 
sibly take. You gee, Glaston, like many ®nother 
young married mam, has been pending more 4han he 
made. Look aromnd pon this room, madam! . He 
could not deny you anything—nor himself either, I 
suppose. His extravagance led him into crime. It 
is a harsh word to use to you—but he has taken the 
funds of the bank for his own purposes, and when 
discovery comes he is unable to replace what he has 
sto——appropriated. It all came out this afternoon 
—between us two. As yet there is not another per- 
son in the world who knows of his disgrace except 
yourself. Alice—Mrs. Glaston—for your sake I pro- 
pose to cover up Harry's misconduct, The bank must 
fail—it is too late to prevent that catastrophe—but 
that Harry Glaston brought on the disaster by reck- 
less dishonesty, that shall be a secret between us two 
if you say so.” 

He was holding both her hands now, growing 
colder in his clasp with every cruel word he uttered ; 
but when he ceased she pniled them away, while fire 
flashed from her eyes, saying, indignantly: 

“It is not true! My Harry has not committed 


crime! He has not left his poor wife to face the 
world alone! He will be here directly and will ex- 
plain all. Imprudent he may have been, but criminal 
never!” 


“He will be here directly!” As she made the as- 
sertion with such undoubting faith, a glow of love 
lighting up her young face, the man before her 
trembled and shrank, having hard work to recover 
himself from the effect of some thought or image 
presented to him. 

“What if he never come?” he suggested, pre- 
sently. 

Something in his voice pierced to her soul. She 
cried out, clasping her hands : 

“You have not told me all, Mr. Spiderby!” 

“ Alice, I don’t wish to alarm you needlessly. As 
you say, Glaston may come into this house at any 
moment ; but he made some serious threats. He is 
proud, and cannot bear disgrace. Pray Heaven he 
may not have been as rash as his words indicated and 
committed suicide !” 

“ Suicide?” she whispered. 

“Don’t mind what 1 say, Mrs. Glaston. A man 
‘will threaten much more than he will do. Bat I am 
not easy in my mind, I confess. I ought not to be 
herenow. I must goimmediately, and lock about the 
town quietly. Perhaps I shall meet him. Of one 
thing rest assured, the moment I have news of any 
kind I will let you know. Meantime, let me beg of 


you to be prudent. Conceal your fears; say not e 
word to any living soul. If I can find Glaston I 
shall bring him home to you, ard promise him to keep 
his fault from the world. Perhaps I was a little harsh 
with him to-day. It came on me so ily, you 
know, and my own losses were so serious. But you 
must feel that I am your friend, and Glaston’s—that 
I will! save him, if possible.” 

The soft, deep voice—which she had never liked— 
sounded muffled and far away, the lamps danced up 
and down, the floor slid from under her feet; she 
made an effort to hear and to see, but all the blood 
seemed ebbing in chilly waves from her brain. 

As she fell forward Spiderby caught her in his 
arms. For one moment he held her to his breast 
with @ fierce, jonate clasp, gazing on the uncon- 
scious face with a look which he would not have 
dared to give had those eyes been open. It was not 
a look of pity, but ion. If he had said “ Mine 
at last!” with his lips he could scarcely have spoken 
more plainly. 

Placing her gently in her little cushioned chair, he 
looked about for some means of reviving her, and 
found a vinaigretteon the table. He would not sum- 
mon assistance, since he feared what her first words 
might be on coming out of her swoon, but waited 
patiently for her to revive. What she saw first on 
regaining her senses were the bright black eyes of 
Spiderby. She turned away from them with a 
moan. 

“Dear Mrs. Glaston, do forgive me for speaking 
out my fears so rudely. You accepted my suspicions 
as if they were facts. Why distress yourself upon 
uncertainties? Only promise me to be calm and hope- 
ful, and I will do all that a friend can do.” 

“Thank you. Are you going now, Mr. Spiderby? 
Because if you are I will go with you,” she-said, 
rousing herself from her faintness and ¢itting up 
erect in her chair. “It will kill me to stay here in 
—— Oh, I must go with yon to look for 


“ Impossible and useless, my dear lady. Tt.is rain- 
ing heavily, and you would impede my movemente— 
you would, indeed. here, and | will return or 
send a messenger withinemhour, Will you godown 
to dinner ?” 


“Then I will coker 6 SE ne ane 
coffee. Mi os md pow vaca we 
wise. You have, company me, your 
band’s good name to preserve. Remember, alive or 
dead, his fame is in our keeping. ‘Will you wemem- 
ber that, Mrs. Glaston ?” “ 

As he bent over her chair in the earnestness of the 
question she shrank back among its cushions, mak- 
ing no reply, but staring at him in a perplexed, 
frightened way which finally compelled his own 
glance to waver. It was impossible for her mind to 
receive an impression of her husband's guilt ; he saw 
that it was so, but he knew that time would effect 
what he desired, and that then she would remember, 
and feel grateful to him for it, that his first thought 
had been to protect the reputation of the friend and 
partner who had defrauded and injured him almost, 
if not quite, to the verge of rain. He had sown the 
first seed of the harvest he was some day to reap, and 
he went away, satisfied with that. In the hall he 
took it upon himself to tell the servant that Mr. 
Glaston had been detained, and might not be home 
to dinner ; but to keep something warm for him in 
case he should return, and to bring up coffee to Mrs. 
Glaston, who would not dine without her husband. 
He half-smiled as he made this last allegation ; to 
which smile the man responded with a broad grin. 
The devotion of the young married pair to each other 
was the subject of jesting though not disrespectful 
remark among the servants, and when William came 
up with the tray he gave a glance of real sympathy 
at the lovely face of his mistress looking so pale and 
disappointed. 

He could not know what an effort it was for her to 
appear composed, and to thank him for his inquiry if 
she would have anything more, nor that as soon as he 
was out of the room she forgot about the coffee, and 
wandered about the room, wringing her bands, and 
feeling every instant as if she must fly to Harry. 

If she could have gone out, unobserved, bare- 
headed, in the rain, she would have done so; but the 
household would know and wonder if she went forth 
alone on such a night ; so that, remembering that she 
had her husband's good name to preserve, she pressed 
her hands to her heart, trying to be patient and to 
wait. 

When Harry came he would explain everything, as 
a matter of course, but in the meantime she would do 
nothing to compromise him, and her thoughts were 
full of indignation at his partner who had dared to 
make to her—his wife—such assertions, 

At the end of an hour Spiderby returned as he had 
promised. She did not fly out this time, thinking he 








was Harry, for she had been watching at the win- 


dow and saw him come up the: steps, only her dark- 
ening eyes questioned him @s he came in. 

“T can’t find him,” the declared, abruptly. “Of 
course he is not in the bank, as he went out some 
time before I-did, leaving me to lock up. The clerks 
had all gone an hourbefore we left ; for, as you know, 
we have been privately examining the books. | 
forced Glaston into it, not supposing at first that he 
was the man who had overdrawn. I have been to 
the station, thinking that he might bave.taken the 
train to London ; but could not ascertain that he had 
purchased a ticket. The station master knows him 
by sight, and said he had not been there. Still, if 
he wished to conceal his flight he might have walked 
to the next station.” 

“That is not like Harry!” exclaimed his listener, 
beginning to cry. 

“You are but a child, poor little Alice; what do 
you know of men’s hearts?” 

She hated him for his pitying tone and for calling 
her Alice—which he had seldom done even in her 
husband’s presence, though they had known each 
other long—as well as for hisinsinuations against her 
noble, her generous husband; yet he was their friend, 
Harry’s partner, the only one who could help her in 
her dismay, trouble, and distress. 

What did she know of men’s hearts, indeed! how 
little, how very little, with all her quick intuitions, 
did she know of this man’s heart. 

Again Spiderby went out; and this time ho did 
not return until midnight. No tidings. Seeing that 
Mrs. Glaston was in a dangerous state of @xcitement. 
he now strove hard to dispossess her mind of the idea 
that her husband had committed suieide, and to re- 
present that he had gone perhaps, with the hope of 
borrowing money, to London, and that in the morn- 
ing she would have a letter or telegram from him. 

“He may have written you a note as itis,” ho 
said, “and trnsted it to some careless boy, who, paid 


in advance for i , has not taken the trouble 
to bring it, Has 'y friends in London, to whom 
he look to lend him a large eum Of money ?” 


“T-d6 not know, I am sure.. Zam not aware of 
any. Yes, Mr. Spiderby, it may be that he was called 
tway too suddenly to womb to say good-bye, 
and that I shall recdive @ in the morning. 
I must think so—for why shonid he kill himself un- 
less he were guilty?—and, of course, he is not!” 
Alice replied, her face glowing with a womans faith 
and as it confronted the smooth, dark counte- 
nance of . “You are tired, and your clothes 
ave damp. Do not look any farther to-night; I aw 
sure we shall hear from him in tlhe morning.” 

“ Promise me then to try and sleep, Mrs. Glasto. 
I’ve no doubt I seem cruel and needlessly abrupt to 
you; but you will do me justice in time. Better to 
hear bad tidings from a friend than an enemy.” 

He shook hands with her and went his way. 

Mrs. Glaston did not sleep that night. ‘The most 
that she said to herself was “that it was strange!” 
It was strange. If she could have thought her hus- 
band guilty of fraud or embezzlement, she could have 
believed that he had absconded or even that pride 
and despair had driven him to suicide. But she 
could not admit the idea of guilt. If she tried to 
imagine it for a moment, Hurry’s clear, sunlit, 
honest eyes and happy face belied the image. He 
had not been sad, melancholy—had not acted as if 
in any trouble of body or mind—had no fits of de- 
pression—no sullen moods—but had been gay as 9 
boy, bearing over all bis aspect the mark of a pros- 
perous man, as happy with his young wife as a map 
dare be in this world. 

So she kept repeating to herself that his not 
coming home was strange. His partner’s demeanour 
had been such as to alarm her; she was alarmed, 
wretched, yet her fears were all vague and formless. 
She felt the cold presence of the black shadow, 
although she did not see it, and all she said as she 
shivered in her new loneliness was “that it was 
strange!” 





CHAPTER If. 
To doubt 
Is worse than to have lost: and to despair, 
Is but to antedate those miseries j 
That must fall on us. Massinger. 
Tue banking-house of Spiderby and Glaston was 
a private affair, without president or directors—* 
favourite place of deposit with the wealthy citizens 
of Burnley; for, although comparatively a young firm, 
it was established on a large capital, and both 
partners were thought to be prudent, unspeculative 


men. 

The senior, Spiderby, had always lived in Burnley, 
and was one of its best-known business meu—4* 
unmarried man, from thirty-six to forty years of ag% 
who enjoyed the respect and consideration of his 
fellows, as a ‘successful person always will, though 
not much of a favourite in “ society.” 








The junior, Glaston, was a young and rising map, 
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universally popular, recently married, and of an aris- 
tocratic family in London; he controlled a third of 
the capital of the bank, the remainder being the pro- 
perty of Spiderby. 

The establishment gave employment to but three 
persons besides the owners, viz., Thomas Treddle, 
cashier and general clerk, Adolphus Smith, book- 
keeper, and Peter Cooper, porter. 

The bank building itself stood in the principal busi- 
ness street which adjoined the water, inits lower part 
given over to warehouses, wholesale places of busi- 
ness, and all the crowded nondescripts of a river street, 
but, after ascending the long hill, becoming more 
showy and regular, and bright with shops, inter- 
spersed here and there with brokers’ and lawyers’ 
offices. 

The building in which alone we are interested stood 
on the side of the street nearest the water. The 
ground behind it was merely a rough, irregular bank 
descending swiftly and steeply to the river some fifty 
feet inthe rear. The firm of Spiderby and Glaston 
occupied the whole of the first floor, and the base- 
ment, in which were their vaults. Above, various 
offices were sub-let to persons of different professions ; 
but these were reached by an outside staircase, there 
being but one entrance to the first floor, and that 
controlled by the keys of the firm. ‘The porter and 
each of the partners had keys to this main entrance. 

Spiderby arrived early at the bank on the morning 
after his visit to Mrs. Glaston—so early as to startle 
the porter by opening the door from the inside when 
he was about to open it from without. 

It was evident that he had emerged from the firm’s 
private room at the rear, since the door of that was 
also unclosed. 

“Have you seen anything of Mr. Glaston?” he 
asked, a little anxiously. “I came early, thinking 
he might be here. Mrs. Glaston sent me word that 
he did not come home last night.” 

“T ain’t seen nothin’ of him since I left yesterday 
afternoon, sir,” answered Peter. ‘ You was both 
here then, sir, you remember, in your back office 
there, and told me you’d make all right, and I needn't 
come back.” 

“I know. Iknow. We went out about an hour 
after. It was almost dark then, it was so cloudy last 
evening. Mr.Glaston did not say a word to me about 
going anywhere except home. Perhaps he had a tele- 
gram, and was called off to London suddenly. He 
has relatives there.” 

“P’raps, sir,” replied Peter, not thinking it any 
business of his. 

Spiderby walked leisurely across the wide street, 
and down a short distance on the opposite side to a 
big hotel, where he ascended to the dining-room. He 
took his seat at table, ordering a liberal breakfast in 
response to the waiter’s interrogatory as to “what 
would he have.” But when the viands came he did not 
partake half so generously as he had ordered. He 
drank two large cups of coffee, one after the other, with 
feverish haste, but when he attempted to enjoy the 
steak on his plate one mouthful was all he managed 
to swallow, and that—as a stranger sitting opposite 
him, who chanced to observe him at the time, thought 
to himself—as if it were a small block of compressed 
sawdust. 

This stranger was a pleasant-looking young fellow, 
not over twenty—so young and so interested in the 
novelty of the great world, as yet all fresh to him, 
that even the peculiarities of his vis-a-vis at an hotel 
table were interesting to him, and he unconsciously 
watched the prosperous-looking, middle-aged banker, 
wondering why he had no appetite, and what made 
him look so pale—whether he had oiled his black 
hair, or if it were always sleek and shining and 
short—with many other trifling and passing thoughts, 
which would not have lingered five minutes in his 
mind had not the banker, suddenly looking up and 
catching his curious glance, flushed, looked angry, 
and muttered something about “ impertinence.” 

It was now the young man’s turn to colour high, 
for he was both modest and polite, and realised that 
he had been staring beyond the bounds of civility. 
He would have left the table in his embarrassment 
had not Mr. Spiderby at that moment pushed back his 
chair and retired. 

“ Who is that person?” asked the traveller of his 
waiter as the gentleman out of hearing. 

“Mr. Spiderby, sir. One of our townspeople,” he 
replied, pompously, with a withering look at the slen- 
der stranger, and swelling as if he were feeling him- 
self @ part of that tewn so honoured by the fact of 
Spiderby’s residing in it. 

_ “Spiderby!” cried the youth, bursting out laugh- 
ing. “That describes him exactly. What a queer 
name.” 

“It's a name as signs itself to thousands every 
day,” said the waiter, indignantly. “A name as it 
would be worth a man’s fortin to have a right to 


“Ob, I daresay. Ibeg his pardon, I’m sure, for 








venturing to laugh,” and the traveller went saucily 
away, having too much confidence to be overawed by 
waiters, though he did blush at having been detected 
in a sharp scrutiny of a strange gentleman. 

Meantime the banker recrossed the street. 

Treddle, the cashier, was in his place when he went 
in the bank, for it was now nine o'clock. He wasa 
bright, fresh-looking young man, one to inspire con- 
fidence at first sight. 

The book-keeper, too, was already bending over 
his ledgers—a spare, bent, quietly busy personage of 
fifty years perhaps. 

Spiderby went close to Treddle, inside the railing, 
asking, in a low voice, as if he did not care for Smith 
to hear: 

“ Have you seen or heard from Mr. Glaston ?” 

“No. Certainly not since yesterday, when I left 
you together. Why? Is heill?” 

“ Not that I know of. To tell you the whole truth, 
I am afraid he has either run away or committed 
suicide. He was not home at all last night, that is 
not up to midnight, when I was there last—nor did 
Mrs. Glaston receive any message explaining his ab- 
sence. She was naturally very uneasy. I must go 
to her and learn if any word has yet been received, 
You know you have long beenin our confidence. I 
tell you, therefore, what I would not say to any 
other person—at least, not at present—that what I 
hinted to you last week is true. You, of course, 
know that my partner has been drawing out large 
sums of money, the bond fide capital of the concern, 
which should not have been touched at all. Ho 
has drawn out much more than his own entire capital 
within the last year, leaving him my debtor thou- 
sands of pounds, besides seriously jeopardising the 
safety of the bank. 

** Yesterday we had a talk over the matter. I did 
not mince my opinion of such conduct. He was very 
much ap and excited. The same ambition 
which led him into wicked extravagance made his 
situation the harder to bear. He threatened suicide. 
I was alarmed at that, so, although thoroughly vexed 
and angry with him, I withdrew my threats of ex- 
posure, and told him that if he could borrow money 
from friends I would give him every chance to eet 
out of his difficulties without sxposure, He thanke 
me, and we parted on the steps. It was then nearly 
dark and beginning to rain. After my dinner I kept 
thinking uneasily of the moody manuer in which he 
had walked off, and I decided that I would go to his 
house and have another talk with him. He was not 
there, nor has he been seen by any one that I can 
hear of. I returned at twelve o'clock, as I had pro- 
mised Mrs. Glaston to report to her. My chief hope 
now is that she may have received a letter or tele- 
gram this morning. Even if he has absconded he 
will communicate with her. I am going directly to 
ascertain if she has a message.” 

Spiderby made this important communication in a 
nervous manner, speaking quickly and indistinctly, 
with his glance shifting to various points in the room, 
for somehow there was something in the surprised 
look of Treddle’s brown eyes which made his own 
waver. 

“Well! Why don’t you say something?” hoe ex- 
claimed, impatiently, after a haif-minute’s silence. 

“JT don’t know what to say,” replied Treddle. 

“Can’t you suggest anything? Anything to do? 
Anywhere to look ?” 

Spiderby’s face was a deep crimson under the 
other’s troubled look. 

“IT came to you first, because if there should be 
nothing in my fears the matter will not get abroad, 
and if the worst should be coufirmed I want you to 
be prepared. I want your judgment and advice. If 
it come out that Glaston has been embezzling our 
funds there will be a run on us by depositors, and I 
must either bo prepared for it or stop payment. I 
think E shall send you to London to sell out some 
bonds that I have there for whatever they will 
briug, and to borrow of F. and H. before they hear 
the news, We must beprepared fora run I tell you. 
I shall use my utmost endeavour, however, to prevent 
the story of Glaston’s defalcations from being known, 
even if he has killed himself. Ishall announce tem- 

orary pecuniary embarrassment as the reason, and 
show the folly of his rashness by carrying the concern 
through it. But Glaston’s name must remain stainless. 
liemember that. I owe it to his poor young wife. 
And, speaking of ber, I really must go——” 

“It will not be necessary,” whispered Treddle, 
whose brown eyes were darkened by a sudden rush 
of moisture; “ she’s here.” 

Spiderby turned round and saw Mrs. Glaston in the 
middle of the room. Her features were pale and 
almost sharp under the shadow of her little hat, the 
flossy curls blew about her throat more childlike than 
ever. He noticed instantly that she wore the same 
silk dress as she had dene on the previous night, and 
guessed that she had not rested, much less thought of 
her attire. 








“Tecould not wait for you, Mr. Spiderby. Have 
you heard from Harry ?” 

“Not yet. Indeed, it is hardly time to expect a 
telegram, and the mails for the morning are not in. 
Mr. Treddle is this moment going to the station. I 
will telegraph to Glaston’s unclo in London. I have 
no doubt that something will be discovered soon. 
Do go home, my dear lady.’ I promise that I will 
send you a report of our progress every half-hour.” 

Mrs. Glaston did not answer him. She went into 
the private room in tho rear and called wildly on 
“ Harry! Harry!” 

What was that ? 

Surely something answered her. She heard a cry, 
a moan, Harry’s voice—but whether it came from the 
vaults beneath or from the heavens above she could 
not say. Again she called and listened. This time 
there was dead silence, and she burst into hysterical 
laughter to think of the trick her imagination had 
played her. 

Smith had placed his pen over his ear and was 
staring at ber through the door from his perch in the 
onter room. Being slightly deaf, he had heard no- 
thing of what was transpiring until she called Harry 
and broke out into that singularlaughter. Treddle’s 
voice trembled as he said: 

** You ought to take her away, sir.” 

* Yes—yos—yes! I will. Can’t you get a car- 
riage ?” 

Spiderby stood a little while, as if rallying all his 
energies, then went into the presence of the dis 
tracted wife. 

“Come, Mrs, Glaston, you must see that your hus- 
band is not here. You must go home, and let somo 
one do something for you.” 

“Home! It isn’t home unless Harry is there.” 

“But he may be there. Itis just possible that he 
will come back in your absence. Come, Alice, let us 
goand see. Here is a carriage that I have sent for.” 

“Tf you think he will be thore, I will returo at 
once.”” 

He had no need to assist’her into the carriage, sho 
sprang in eagerly enough, while he, who knew that 
he had awakened a false hope only to destroy it, 
stepped in after her, sitting by her side during the 
brief ride, holding her little cold hand, which lay iv 
his like a piece of marble. 

It was in vain to conceal longer from the house- 
hold that something unusual had occurred. Tho 
master’s non-appearance and the mistress’s distress 
were apparent enough. Spiderby summoned the 
housekeeper, and gave Mrs. Glaston into her care, 
telling her to insist upon the lady’s taking some 
stimulant, and to keep affairs as quiet as possible for 
a few hours yet, until the mails were in, as Mr. Glas- 
ton might write or suddenly return with some very 
simple explanation of his absence, Then, assuring 
the wife that he would come agaiu in half an hour, 
he wrung her hand and went out. 

He kept his promise, returning with the early mail 
—letters for her, letters for Harry, but none from 
him. 

Eleven o’clock—noon—still no tidings. 

“T tell you heis dead. Something dreadful has 
happened to him !” said Mrs. Glaston, over and over, 
to the housekeeper. “ You know very well that no- 
thing else would make him socruel to me, Oh, send 
for Katrine! I want Katrine!’ 

The housekeeper sent first for the family physician, 
who administered a much-needed sedative to the poor 
young creature. 

By afternoon a ramour began to creep through tho 
quiet old town. There had been so much telegraph- 
ing and so many inquiries that a suspicion of some- 
thing wrong at the bank went abroad. A good many 
business men came in, and, not knowing what other 
excuse to make, and not seeing Mr. Glaston, thought 
it safe to inquire for him. 

Smith had received his instructions, and answered 
that he was out of town forthe day. Spiderby de- 
sired to keep people tranquil until he could obtain 
funds from London to strengthen the bank in case of 
arun. Treddle was to go by the six-o’clock train, to 
be ready to secure the money the following forenoon, 
and to be home within twenty-four hours. 

At two or three o’clock the cashier was closeted 
with his employer in the private room, receiving 
papers necessary to enable him to transact the busi- 
ness. He was more grave and thoughtful than ever 
in his life he had been before. His eyes, full of 
thought, followed the banker’s every gesture with « 
profound attention which almost embarrassed the 
latter. 

“I may hear something of Glaston himself,” 
finally remarked Treddle, drumming on the window- 
sill with restless fingers, but looking all the time at 
his companion. 

“J am almost certain that you will not,” was the 
gloomy answer. “He threatened suicide, and he 
meant it. It is like him.” 

“It is not like him,” thought Treddle, then said 
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aloud, “If he has done that we should be able to 
trace the means and the locality.” 

As he said it his eyes fell before a sudden look of 
Spiderby’s, and remained staring at the window-sill 
long enough to make a discovery which caused him to 
start and change colour just as the other’s smooth, 
cold voice said : 

“By drowning—the river. What more probable ?” 
™ You say that Mr. Glaston went out when you 
did?” 


ther, parting on the 


“Certainly. We went out to 
crossed over to the 


steps; he went towards home, 
hotel.” 

“Come here. What is this?” 

“Tt looks as if some one had climbed out of the 
window,” answered Spiderby, in a very low voice, 
not at all like his own, after advancing and observing 
the scratches on the sill to which Treddle had called 
Lis attention. 

There were some long marks on the paint, and the 
fresh print of a boot heel. Both men put their heads 
out of window. Not sixty feet away and twenty feet 
beneath the level of the window, was a piece of waste 
ground, half filled withthe débris cast out from the 
surrounding buildings; between them and it rolled 
the deep current of the river, now dull and gray 
beneath a sky of the same colour. A steamer was 
puffing by on the farther side, and many vessels were 
in sight ; lower down the docks jutted out into the 
busy stream. It had always been to Treddle a pleasant 
sight, suggestive of life and activity, but now he 
shuddered and sighed almost like a drowning person. 

Looking directly beneath the window, he perceived 
that some weeds growiug there had been crushed 
down so recently that they were not wilted. He 
pointed them out to Spiderby. 

“We must go down there immediately,” said the 
banker. ‘ You will have an hour before going to the 
train. Let us examine the place together, without 
saying anything to others at present.” 

‘*Is that blood ?” asked the cashier, pointing to a 
stain on the stone ledge outside. 

‘*T do believe it is,” answered Spiderby, who was 
pale as death, “He may have hurt his hands in 
climbing down.” 

Each seemed unwilling to speak after that. They 
turned and went out, and the banker called upon Peter 
to admit them to the lower regions. 

With an eye to burglars, the bank had been built 
without a rear door, but there was at the end of the 
cellar passage an air-hole, or man-hole, or what not, 
doubly guarded by an inner and outer grate and a 
sheet-iron door within. 

Peter opened this door, which evidently was not 
olien moved on its rusty hinges, unlocked the inner 
grato also, and removed the outer one, then the two 
men crawled through, and stood on the vacant ground, 
which was, in fact, but a mass of old bricks and 
rubbish, descending steeply to the edge of the water. 

It was already not so light as at mid-day, but they 
had enough for their purpose if they moved quickly. 
First they carefully reconnoitred the ground beneath 
the window, and here no skill was required to detect 
recent footsteps and a trampled spot where the 
weeds were broken down. ‘The little path leading 
down was so bare of earth as to receive but a faint 
impress of any feet which might have trod it, and 
such as might have been made was completely 
washed out by the fine, drizzling rain of the pre- 
ceding night. 

They clambered down until they came to the verge 
of the river, which here was deep and dark, the 
same bank which rose above descending below for 
twenty feet. It was a tempting spot to lie under 
the observation of a desperate man. 

Treddle shivered, not with the touch of the damp 
wind. Constantly-he fixed intent looks on his com- 
panion’s face and movements, who did not shiver 
or make any show of emotion, but who never fairly 
met his eye, being perhaps too much absorbed in 
searching for some proof that here his partuer had 
come to make way with himself. 

It was Treddle, finally, who came upon the single 
but conclusive bit of evidence that Harry Glaston 
had been on that spot. With a cry, he pointed toa 
small object glistening between a cleft in the bank, at 
the very brink of the deep, rolling stream. 

“Tt is akey!’’ said Spiderby, in answer to his cry. 

Treddle reached over, and, at the peril of falling 
into the river, got hold of it and brought it out. 

“It is Glaston’s key to the bank,” again said 
Spiderby. 

For a minute, as if held by some irresistible at- 
traction, the two men gazed at each other. Both 
were deeply moved, but, if there was a difference 
in their expression, it might be said that the cashier's 
look was more inquiring, the banker’s more defiant. 

Then they bent over and searched the gray water, 
as if they could hope to make it give up its secret. 

“What we must do now is to lay this matter be- 
fore the authorities,” spoke Spiderby, in answer to a 





sigh from the younger man. ‘The river must be 
dragged this very evening. I would like you to go 
with me to the proper quarter, so as to confirm me 
in my statements as to the events of the day. But 
that will keep you too late for the six-o’clock train.” 

“Never mind that. It will not burt me to lose a 
night’s sleep. I will go on by the express, which 
passes at midnight.” 

Treddle glanced anxiously about for some other 
token, but banks and water were alike silent, tongue- 
less, fixed in mute impenetrability. 

Red and blue and golden lights were dancing here 
and there over the darkening river ; the thick walls 
of trees on the opposite shore grew black in the twi- 
light; below, the town began to glimmer with a 
thousand lamps. 

The two men turned away, Treddle clutching the 
key in his trembling fingers—re-ontered the bank by 
the same means they had gone out, and, after Spiderby 
had given a few hurried directions to Peter, who was 
to remain in the building so as to be in readiness to 
admit the officers who must come to institute a search, 
went off towards the mayor's office. 

“T’'ll be hanged if there ain’t a ghost in the vaults,” 
said Peter to himself, making all possible haste to re- 
fasten the man-hole and get up out of the mouldy 
atmosphere of the cellar, “If Mr. Glaston has 
been such @ fool as to commit susancide, I hope he 
won't be so mean as to hauat the bank. It’s enough 
to allers feel when your pokin’ about them passages 
as if there was a burglar behind you, with « blud- 
geon raised, till yer hair rises on yer head, and cold 
water runs down yer back, without having a spectre 
added. I'll have to resign my situation if it comes 
to that. Hark! that wasn’t the wind nor rats 
nuther.” 

Something like a faint, muffled cry certainly did 
echo along the stone walls; but Peter was on the 
stairs now, and the next instant he was safe in the 
office, with a lock and key between him and the 


spectre. 
- (To be continued.) 





SCIENCE, 


Tue Gas WELLS of Eritz.—An American scien- 
tific journal gives an interesting account of the gas 
wells of Erie. Tho average depth of the wells sunk 
is 600 feet, and they yield from 10,000 to 30,000 
cubic feet of gas a-day. In the manufactories this 
natural gas is burned without any other fuel for 
raising steam, and in many private houses no other 
fire is employed. The City of Erie Gas Company 
have a well pouring 24,000 cubic feet of gas a-day 
into their gasholder ; this, mixed with 12,000 feet of 
ordinary coal-gas, furnishes the supply for illumi- 
nating the town. 

ANALysIs oF INDIAN Tza.—Dr. P. Ziéller has 
made an analysis of a sample of a fine tea, which 
had been sent to Professor Liebig by a proprietor of 
tea plantations in the Himalayas. 100 parts of the 
tea contained 4°95 of water and 5°63 of ash, which, 
in 100 parts, was found to consist of potassa, 39°22; 
soda, 0°65; magnesia, 6°47 ; lime, 4°24; peroxide of 
iron, 4°38 ; g ganic oxide, 1°03; phos- 
phoric acid, 14°55 ; sulphuric acid, a trace ; chlorine, 
0°81 ; silica, 4°35 ; carbonic acid, 24°30. The amount 
of extract soluble in water was 36°26 per cent. The 
nitrogen in the air-dried tea was found to be 5°38 
per cent. In addition to 4°94 per cent. of theine, 
traces of theobromine were found. The quantity of 
nitrogen in the infusion dried at 100 degrees C. was 
10'U9 per cent., while the ash therein amounted to 
14:46 per cent. Dr. Zéller considers that this tea is 
equal to the best Chinese tea, and that the younger 
the leaves of the shrub the better the tea they 

ield. 

THR CaRrBo-oOxYGEN Lamp.—Dr. Philips has 
published an account of some experiments mado 
with this lamp. The fluid employed, which is termed 
carbolin, costs about the same as petroleum—ihat 
is to say about 6d. per Prussian quart (1°145 litres). 
The hourly consumption of carbolin, amounting on 
the average to 30 grms., costs about one halfpenny. 
As regards the _— of the oxygen gas (an artificial 
air ners yp bear 50 to 75 per cent. of oxygen), 
it is stated that this may be prepared on a _— 
scale at the cost of 24d. per cubic métre, a little 
more than 35 English cubic feet. The carbo-oxygen 
illumination is daily gaining ground in Cologne, 
Brussels, New York, and other places. This light 
is also employed now in some large greenhouses, 
where plants and shrubs are exhibited, the colours 
of leaves and flowers by this light being seen 
exactly as in daylight, while there is no danger of 
injuring the most tender and delicate plants, as there 
is with other artificial modes of lighting. 

SunsTRoKE.—This is a sudden prostration, due to 
long exposure to great heat, especially when one is 
much fatigued or exhausted. It commonly happens 
from undue exposure to the sun’s rays in summer, 
but we have seen the same effects produced in a 








baker from the great heat of the bake-room. It 
ins with pain in the head or dizziness, quickly 
followed by loss of consciousness and complete pro- 
stration. Sometime, however, the attackisas sudden 
as a stroke of ay. The head is often burning 
hot, the face k and swollen, the breathing 
laboured and snoring, and the extremities cold, 
Take the patient at once to a cool and shady place, 
but don’t carry him far to a house or hospital. 
Loosen the clothes thoroughly about his neck and 
waist. Lay him down with the head a little raised. 
Apply wet cloths to the head, and mustard or tur. 
oe to the calves of the legs and the soles of the 
‘eet. Give a little weak whiskey and water if he can 
swallow. Meanwhile let some one go for the doctor. 
You cannot safely do more than we have said with. 
out his advice. 

CorrgE AND Cacao as Foop.—Some experi. 
ments have been made with dogs, to which Dr. Ra. 
buteau gave diets in one case consisting daily of 20 
grms. of bread, 10 grms. of fresh butter, and 10 
grms. of sugar ; in the other case, 20 grms. of cacao, 
10 s. of sugar, and an infusion of 20 8. of 
well-roasted coffee. From the results of. ex. 
periments he concludes that coffee and cacao simply 

revent de-nutrition or waste. is view is ob. 
jected to, however, by MM. Payen, Dumas, and 
Chevreul. As s cacao (commonly called 
cocoa), there can be no doubt that—containing as it 
does from 17 to 20 per cent. of albuminous matter, 
with from 10 to 12 per cent. of starch, from 40 to 
50 per cent. of fat, and among its mineral matter 
phosphates—it is nutritious food. M.Chevreul calls 
attention to the existence of idiosyncracy, and its 
influence on the individual tastes, and hence also 
more or lesson the action of various alimentary 
substances, pointing out that he himself has had 
from his earliest years an invincible repugnance to 
wine, milk, fish, and various vegetables, of none of 
which he ever kes, but for all that it would, 
of course, be absurd to deny the nutritive proper- 
ties and value of these substances. 

Coat Piants.—It will be remembered that Pro- 
fessor Willi n read a memoir some time ago be- 
fore the Manchester Philosophical Society, ona new 
fossil fruit found by me in one of the lower coal- 
seams of the Lancashire Coal-field: this fruit he 
described as belonging to his new plant called 
Calamopetus. Since then he has read another me- 
moir before the above society on another, but very 
different, fossil fruit found by me in the same coal- 
seam. I have been very fortunate in finding another 
coal fruit, very different from either of the above, 
The sporangia in the two first fruits are protected 
by bracts, which pass between the sporangia from 
the axes. When they reach the outside they ascend 
and overlap each other, as is seen in Lepidostrobus. 
This fruit I have just found seems to be void of 
these bracts altogether, and appears to be a naked 
cone. The spores are those of a Calamite, and tho 
sporangia are very numerous, and densely packed 
together. Our ers should obtain specimens of 
coal fossils for examination with the microscope; we 
believe there are many facts that may yet be <lisco- 
vered with respect to our coal formations.—J. B. 

PAROCHIAL CHEMISTRY.—That chloride of cal- 
cium and many other salts absorb water from tho 
air, and that aqueous solutions of such salts will 
not dry up at the ordinary temperature of the at- 
mosphere, even in summer, are facts so certain and 
so familiar as to have well-nigh acquired, in the 
estimation of chemists, the rank of necessary truths. 
A civil engineer in the employ of one of the London 
vestries has made the discovery that a solution of 
deliquescent chlorides dries up as fast and as com- 
pletely as pure water when exposed to the action of 
the summer sun. The locality in which so important 
an observation was made is the parish of St. George’s, 
the occasion being the laying down of Mr. Cooper's 
deliquescent salts in the streets of that parish. 
We understand that the labourers employed under 
the distinguished engineer in question have made 
the still more remarkable observation that these 
deliquescent salts accelerate the evaporation of 
water. It appears that that which passes current 
among chemists relative to the properties of deli- 
quescent salts is re by the eminent engineer 
in question as purely theoretical, as distinguished 
from his own observations and those of his men, 
who observe practical facts. 


Tue Princess Louisa and the Marquis of Lorne 
have honoured Mr. E. C. Barnes with sittings for 
his picture of the marriage ceremony at St. George's 
Chapel, which he is painting by command of Her 
Majesty the Queen. 

DUCATION IN SCOTLAND.—The Census of 1871 
shows 503,986 children in Scotland between five and 
thirteen years of age stated in the householders 
schedules to be receiving education—that is to say, 
one in 6°66 of the total population. ‘The children 
constituting this number are those who were at least 
five years of age and not more than twelve at their 
last birthday. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Grppy and thoughtless as she was, Phosbe Simp- 
‘son possessed that genius to which Mrs. Harte was 
only a pretender. Already she had modelled busts 
of her parents which were considered good likenesses, 
and she had made an exact copy of that of the de- 
ceased Mrs. Brooke, which, luckily for Claudia’s 
plans, her father had had copied in marble by a young 
sculptor from Italy. 

Doctor Brooke had never seen it, as it had been 
sent home only a few days before this visit, and was 
designed by Phoebe as a present to Judith when slie 
married, if her father would ever permit her to fulfil 
the long engagement which had existed between her 
and William Bowden. 

Mrs. Simpson was not particular as to the antece- 
dents of such acquaintances as pleased her, and the 
handsome widow had been met with during a trip 
two summers before, and invited to visit her in her 
pleasant home. 

She came, half-conquered the old doctor by her 
airsand graces, and, other schemes failing, she re- 
turned this summer to complete the victory she had 
left half-won. Triumphant now, Mrs. Harte bore 
herself proudly and defiantly before those who she 
intuitively felt were hostile to her. 

She had seen Claudia decoy Phosbe into the arbour, 
and, fearing some such dénowement as had actually 
taken place, she escaped from the doctor by remind- 
iog him that Mrs. Adair might feel neglected if he 
devoted himself so exclusively to her, and came 
fluttering down the path justas the compact between 
Miss Coyle and the young culprit was completed. 
Sho glanced keenly from one face to the other; 
that of Claudia was inscrutable, but Phoebe coloured 
slightly and seemed discomposed by her appear- 
ance, 

“ What treason are you two plotting ?” asked the 
fair betrothed, smiling sweetly. ‘You go away by 
yourselves like a pair of real conspirators.” 

Claudia’s lip curled slightly. 

“If we are conspiring, Mrs. Harte, it is only for the 
benefit of an old friend. We were arranging @ pro- 
gramme for an amusing performance ; thatis all. As 
it is completed we will return to the house now, if 
you please.” 

Still smiling, Mrs. Harte asked : 

“ Whoare to play the chief charactersin the comedy, 
may linquire? A forsaken mistress, or a uf 

She paused, frightened at the fiery flash emitted by 
Claudia’s eyes, Her face had grown so white that it 
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| looked like a marble mask, and she waved her hand 
to Phoebe, saying, with lips that seemed scarcely to 
move :: 

“Leave us. 
Harte.” 

Glad to escape, the young girl left the summer- 
house, and hastened to join the rest of the party on 
the piazza. 

Mrs. Harte tossed her head defiantly as Phoebe dis- 
appeared, and said: 

“The truce is broken, Miss Coyle, and I throw 
down the gauntlet. The battle may be 4 U’outrance, 
if you choose. You have been tampering with my 
young ally, but I defy you to defeat my plans now.” 

Claudia’s face relaxed, and she scornfully said: 

“You think you are secure because the poor old 
man you have to deal with hasachivalrous sense of 
honour ; but I advise you not to be too much elated 
with the success which, I swear to you, shall be as 
short-lived as your insult to me just now was un- 
called-for. I accept the gage of battle, madam, and 
I will soon show Doctor Brooke what a sham youare, 
in more respects than one.” 

“What do you mean by that insinuation? I may 
have passed off other people’s productions as my 
own, but in other respects I am unassailable,” was 
the angry response. 

* Ah-h! can you prove that, Mrs. Harte? Ihave 
taken pains to learn something of your former his- 
tory since our last encounter in this place. A lady 
who has made herself so familiar with my career can- 
not object to that, I suppose; and I know enough to 
make any man hesitate before surrendering himself 
to the tender mercies of yourself and your brood.” 

It was the widow’s turn to grow pale now, and 
with effort she gasped: 

“What do youmean? I do not understand you.” 

“T am quite willing to explain, though you are not 
so obtuse as you pretend to be. You have passed 
here as a childless widow, with sufficient fortune to 
enable you to flit from place to place, sustaining a 
handsome style of living. You have four children 
at different boarding schools, at which their bills are 
rarely paid. Your income is not over a thousand 
pounds a-year, and the one aim of your life is to en- 
trap some wealthy man into a marriage with you 
that you and your young cormorants may devour his 
estate and appropriate the fragments to your own use.” 

“T do not know who your informant may have 
been, Miss Coyle, but you are quite mistaken. I have 
but two children, and they live under the protection 
of their father’s brother.” 

“You acknowledge two then ?” said Claudia, drily. 


I have something to say to Mrs. 





“TI think that, without much effort, two more can be 








found ; one, a daughter, eager to escape from the re- 
straints of the schoolroom ; the other, a youth of six- 
teen, who works for his living, and that is far more 
respectable than for the others to be clothed and 
schooled at the expense of the old shoemaker, your 
late husband’s brother.” 

Mrs. Harte uttered a little shriek, and sank down 
on one of the seats, trembling with fear and rage. 

“ How did you find this out, and what use do you 
design to make of it ?” 

“I found it out through one you knew very well 
once. The use I shall put it to is to show a deluded 
old man the precipice on which he stands.” 

“ But who—who has repeated this—this false and 
shameful tale to you?” ; 

“Tf it is false you can easily prove it so, but John 
Spiers, who was my informant, is not often mistaken 
in his statements. You remember him, doubtless.” 

The rouge on Mrs. Harte’s cheeks contrasted 
frightfully with the pallor that overspread them as 
Claudia uttered that name. She shivered, and faintly 
said: 

“Yes, remember him. We met in Rio Janeiro, 
and he was with my husband in his last illuess. Ho 
robbed him, I am certain, and mixed drugs with his 
medicine that were fatal to him ; yet I had no proof, 
and he was kind to me—he helped me to get back 
home with my children, Why should he try to injure 
me now ?” 

“ Because he loves the woman you lately dared to 
threaten, and because you have been imprudent 
enough to repeat to others the slander you havo just 
uttered to me. Leave this neighbourhood at once, 
Mrs. Harte, and give up your pursuit of Doctor 
Brooke. Means will be found to convince him that 
his spirit wife has not forsaken him, and he will 
easily console himself for your desertion.” 

“If I do leave, it shall not be before I have placed 
you in your true colours before the old lady whose 
wealth you are manceuvring toseoure. If John Spiers 
is your ally you will succeed, unless unmask you at 
once.” 

Claudia laughed satirically. 

“Let us tell all we mutually know of each other. 
It would be a fine scene of recrimination, and cover 
us both with ridicule. Don't you think it will bo 
better to retire from the stage with dignity, leaving 
our reputation to be picked to pieces after we are 
gone? Iam on the wing, for a week hence I shall 
have left Riverdale. ou will, of course, pack up as 
soon as you get back to Mrs. Simpson’s, and write a 
sentimental adieu to: your ancient lover, telling him 
that the fates forbid. your union. Ha, La! What a 
farce it has,aJl been !” 
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Mrs. Harte was no match for Claudia either in self- 
possession or craft, and she quailed completely be- 
neath the discovery of her actual position. She 
almost humbly said: 

“IT will spare you, Miss Coyle, if you will do the 
same by me. I thought I had secured a good home 
for myself and my children, but I see that ali my 
wiles have been thrown away. Give me time to get 
away, and I will go as soon as possible ; but I exact 
that you shall also keep your word. If you do not 
leave Riverdale, I shall write to Mrs. Adair and tell 
her all I know about you.” 

“Tam going, as I told you before. It is my pur- 
pose to leave Riverdale in afew days. Mrs. Adair 
will have no farther use for me, as her niece will 
soon be married, and Mrs. Ormond’s family will be 
summoned to assume the place near the old lady that 
they should have occupied long since. Adieu, madam.” 

She swept out of the bower, leaving Mrs. Harte 
palpitating with dread of her adversary and fury at 
her own defeat. After a few moments she arose, and 
tried to recall the artificial smile to her lips as she 
muttered : 

“The battle is not always to the strongest. That 
‘woman has cowed me and beaten me down now, but 
I will watch and wait. If she leave Riverdale, it 
will be to carry out some sinister purpose of her own ; 
and now thatI know John Spiers to be her lover, 
there is everything to fear from her machinations and 
his. I a up the snug nest I thought I had 
secured, but she shall win her game no more than I 
shall mine, if I ean prevent it.” 

In the meantime Doctor Brooke, in the midst of his 
conversation with Mrs. Adair, kept casting such wist- 
ful glances towards the summer-house that Phebe 
Simpson impertinently sang: 

“ My heart's in the bower, my heart is not here, 

My heart’s in the bower where is my sweet dear,” 
improvising @ parody, as she went on, on the old 
Scotch song, which she knew was a great favourite 
with her host. 

He turned suddenly to her and said: 

“TI believe you are a genius, Phasbe, though in 
your present undeveloped state you are a great tor- 
ment. When the flower comes to perfection, if Wal- 
ter has not found a mate, I think you would suit him, 
and I should have a wife anda daughter that any 
man might be proud of.’ 

Pheebe blushed vividly, glanced towards Walter to 
see if he overheard his father’s words, and, finding 
him at a safe distance, saucily said : 

“It takes two to make a bargain, doctor. Your 
swans sometimesturn out geese, you know; sol am 
not flattered by your words, especially as they link 
me with one who, if not a goose, will be proved a— 
jackdaw.” 

She fluttered away before he could ask what she 
meant, and a moment later Mrs. Harte came up the 
walk, looking as calm and smiling as usual. After 
exchanging a few words with the doctor she took a 
seat beside Mrs. Adair, and began to speak guardedly 
of Miss Coyle. 

Butif she intended to put the old lady on her guard 
against her unprincipled companion, Claudia de- 
feated her, for she came at once to Mrs. Adair and 
said: 

“It grows late, dear madam, and there is an omi- 
nous cloud rising. Orders have been sent to get the 
boat ready, and we shall, if we start at once, have 
ample time to get back to Riverdale before the storm 
bursts.” 

Mrs. Adair arose precipitately, for she was very 
much afraid of lightning; she called to Olare, and 
went at once to prepare for departure. 

Judith insisted that they should remain till the 
storm was over, or even all night, if that were neces- 
sary; but to that Mrs. Adair would not listen. She 
had not passed a night from beneath her own roof 
for years, and she knew she could not sleep out of her 
accustomed bed. 

So a hasty and rather informal parting took place, 
and the procession, headed by Mrs. Adair’s chair, set 
out for the boat, while a dark cloud began to gloom 
heavily overhead. 

As they descended the steps Walter, for the first 
time that day, endeavoured to gain a few words in 
private with Clare. He rather haughtily said : 

“T have something to say to you, Miss Ormond, 
that may be of importance to you. [ beg that you 
will linger a little behind the others,’”’ 

Clare slackened her pace, 

As soon as they were sufficiently distant from the 
others to avoid being overheard he bluntly asked: 

“Did you ever confess to Claudia Coyle that you 
repented of what you said to me when you were 
here several weeks ago ?” 

“Never! Do you suppose I would do such a thing 
as that, Mr. Brooke? If Claudia has insinuated that 
she had any authority from me to mislead you as to 
y state of my feelings, she has been false to both 
of us.’ 


“T could show you written proof that she has done 
so, Miss Ormond, but I know you would be too 
honourable to read what was never intended to meet 
your eye. Ishould not have annoyed you with my 
attentions after what you said to me on the night of 
the soirée had I not believed that Miss Coyle’sassur- 
ances were true. What her object was in so delud- 
ing me I cannot fathom, but I afsure she is playing 
some deep game of her own, in which you ok Ihave 
been used as counters. Be onyour guard, for I can. 
not think she is a friend to either of us, and I am 
certain she is still less friendly to Jasper. I thought 
this morning that I would not give you up without a 
struggle, but what I have seen to-day has convinced 
me that perseverance in a hopeless cause would be 
useless.” 

Clare blushed, then became pale. 

“T cannot understand Clandia’s tactics, but I hope 
you will believe that I am incapable of trifling with 
you. If I have accepted your attentions lately, it 
was—it was because I thought to please my aunt by 
allowing them.” 

“Your aunt! Olaudia herself told me this morn- 
ing that it had always been herwish that youand——” 
What he would have said farther was cut short by 
the imperious voice of Mrs, Adair, who was by this. 
time in the boat, and ghe called out : 

“ Hurry, Clare, and sit here beside me. The clouds 
darken every moment, and we have barely time to 
get home before the storm bursts on us.” 

Jasper came towards them, and Walter did not 
choose to finish what he was saying in his hearing. 
He saw Clare placed beside her sunt, and, bowing to 
the group in the boat, said: 

“T think there isample time, Mrs. Adair. It may 
lighten a little, but rain willhardly fall before you are 

Good-e st 

Clare was thinking of W: last words, and 
wating fine had not been so abruptly broken off, 
when she was startled by a shrill ery from her aunt. 

instant a dull, rumbling sound was 
heard, and a vivid flash of lightning quivered over 
the bosom of the dark cloud that sailed above them. 
A few large drops of rain fell upon the awning, and 
the rising wind began to lash the water into foam. 

Jasper said, firmly: 

‘There is no danger, aunt. Do not suffer yourself 
to become excited. We shall reach the landing before 
another flash comes.” 

“T have a horror of lightning,” wailed the old lady, 
now in a state of agitation that alarmed Clare, and 
she used all her power to calm her, : 
The landing was safely gained, Mrs. Adair was 
hurried out of the boat. Mr. Clifford met her with 
shawls and umbrellas, and Miss Coyle sprang out to 
accompany her to the house, 

Jasper remained behind to assist Clare, and just as 
the two were about to step on shore a loud crash 
came, the awning was rent in twain, and a blinding 
flash of lightning struck the boat, stunning the lovers, 
and they both fell into the stream. 

For an instant Jasper was bewildered, but the 
shock of the sudden plunge restored him to conscious- 
ness, and he wildly grasped at the sinking form of 
Clare. 

The next moment she was in his arms, and he was 
striking out for the life that was dearer to him than 
his own. She lay limp and half-seuseless on his 
breast, and he cried into her ear: 

“ Arouse yourself, my darling; live for me, for I 
love you beyond all things. I am astrong swimmer. 
I will save you, my own—my own, now and for 
ever!” 

Her voice came faintly to his ear: 

“T love you too, Jasper. It is sweet to die with 
you, if I cannot live for you.” 

The next moment they were swept away by an 
eddy in the current, and the two excited servants, 
who were recovering from their fright, hurried in 
pursuit of the lovers, hoping to be in time to save 
them, 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Mrs. Apair, alarmed by the lightning which 
played now incessantly overhead, hurried on, uncon- 
scious of the catastrophe that had happened to the 
boat and her hapless relatives. Mr. Clifford and 
Claudia, anxious for her safety, scarce cast back a 
glance to those they had left, and were not aware of 
the deadly peril of Clare and Jasper. 

When they reached the door Mr. Clifford hurriedly 
said, in a low voice, to Claudia: 

“T will leave my aunt to your care, Miss Coyle, 
and return to see what has become of the others. 
They are not in sight, and | fear that something may 
have happened.” ‘ 

He had gone the next moment, and Claudia grew 
pale to the lips with the dread that all her plans 
might be defeated, almost in the moment of fruition, 
if anything fatal happened to Clare. But, so long as 





as important as that of her heiress, so she hastened 
to get the old lady to bed and to give her a compos- 
ing draught which would quiet her nerves. In the 
meantime Mr, Clifford ran back to the landing just in 
time to see his son lifted into the boat, still clinging 
in an exhausted condition to the senseless form of 
Clare. 

“My son! my son! to me!” cried the ago- 
nised father. “ Tell me that all is well with you!” 

Jasper lifted his head and made an effort to stag- 
ger to his feet as he faintly replied: 

“ Do not be alarmed on my account, father. I—I 
shall soon be all right. But Clare is half-drowned, and 
if she do not have immediate assistance she will die.” 

In half an hour the two were én bed, and stimu- 
lants were freely used to restore the chilled circula- 
tion. 

Clare lay faint and pale, but with a smile of inef- 
fable iness upon her lips, for she knew now 
that her fate was linked with that of Jasper for good 
or ill, and all other worldly considerations seemed of 
trifling importance in comparison with the great 
happiness which had come to her in that moment of 
mortal peril. ; 

Mrs, Adair was keptin ignorance of what had hap- 
pened, but Claudia came to Olare’s room as soon as 
she could leave the old. lady, and warmly congratu- 
lated her on her escape, 

She smilingly said : 

“*None but the brave deserve the fair.’ After 
this.,romantic episode, of course Jasper miust claim 


the life-long devotion of the fair ane Le has saved so 


tly. 

Clare turned her face away, for she remembered 
what Walter Brooke had so told her, and she 
could no longer “4 up @ semblance of liking for the 
false woman who had, she now believed, produced 
the estrangement between herself and her aunt. She 
faintly said: 

“TI cannot talk with you now, Claudia. Please 
leave Lyra to watch beside me while I sleep, for lam 
very much exhausted.” 

Claudia gave her a vindictive glance, and, clench- 
ing her long, lithe fingers, as if clutching something 
in their relentless grasp, left the room, muttering : 

“I have my hand upon vour fate now, and I care 
not what you either know or suspect. I defy you to 
escape me. Jasper has betrayed his love in words. 
The old-lady must be told, the will be made, then the 
way will be clear before me to the enjoyment of all I 
have planned, schemed, and suffered to attain. 
Eureka, the prize is as good as won!” 

She went to her own apartment, dismissed Hebe, 
and packed a satchel with such articles as she would 
require during a few days’ absence. When an ex- 
planation took place between Mrs. Adair and the 
lovers, she knew that her double treachery must be 
discovered, and she intended to evade the storm that 
would inevitably fall on her by disappearing till Mrs. 
Adair's death took place. Then she would return in 
triumph, to reap the fruits of her baseness. That 
the old lady's life was now limited to a mere span she 
fully believed, for she had failed rapidly lately, and 
Spiers himself had warned her that the quantity of 
the elixir she had taken must speedily bring about 
the catastrophe for which they had so zealously 
laboured. 

She also packed a small trunk, to be sent for in 
case Mrs. Adair lingered longer tian she believed pos- 
sible ; and when all was accomplished Claudia re- 
tired to her couch and slept as sweetly as if no 
thought of wrong-doing had ever entered her mind. 

The next morning arose bright and serene, as if no 
storm had ever marred the clear azure vault, and 
both Jasper and Clare appeared at breakfast, perfectly 
recovered from the effects of their involuntary bath. 
Mrs. Adair was still invisible, but she sent a message 
to say that she was better than usual, and wished to 
see her nieee as soon as the morning meal was over. 
Mona said she was already up and dressed and 
seemed in unusual good humour. 

The lovers glanced at each other, and when they 
arose from the table Jasper followed Clare into the 
hall, and, drawing her with him to the piazza, ear- 
nestly said: 

“ You must not go alone, Clare. I will accompany 
you to my aunt and tell her that we have found out 
in a moment of peril that we cannot live without 
each other.” ; 

“ Have you told your father, Jasper? What will 
he say if he knows that you are risking my aunts 
favour by choosing me as your future wife ?” 

Mr. Clifford had followed them closely, and he now 
stepped forward and, almost with solemnity, said: 

“ Tf you can pledge me your word of honour, Clare, 
that never in your life have you been guilty of any- 
thing that renders you unworthy of my son, I say 
that you have my full consent to make your appeal 
to Mrs. Adair.” a 

Clare lifted her innocent eyes to his face, and, with 





Mrs, Adair's will was unmade, her safety was quite 





the irresistible power of truth, calmly said: 
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“Tt is a strange pledge to require of me, Mr. Olif- 
ford, but I can give it. My conscience acquits me of 
any intentional wrong-doing, and I believe I would 
shrink from any thought of evil with the loathing 
felt for it by every = heart.” 

“Thank Heaven!” he fervently breathed. “I be- 
lieve you, Clare. In spite of all I have faith in you, 
and I will—save you if man can do it.” 

“Save me from what?” she asked, with a 
frightened look. “I—I have done nothing to com- 
promise myself in any way, Mr. Clifford.” 

“ What are you doing in your aunt’s room eve! 
evening when she has gone to take her drive? 
have seen you there myself, Clare.” 

For an instant the poor girl seemed on the verge 
of fainting, and Jasper passed his arm around her to 
prevent her from falling. 

Mr. Clifford patiently waited till she could speak. 

“T have been very silly, but I have done nothing 
hurtful to my aunt. My nurse is superstitious; she 
believes in love charms, and insisted that she could 
get me one that would make my aunt fond of me. I 
allowed her to do so, and when Mrs. Adair grew 
angry with me and treated me coldly I made use of 
the elixir. But I prayed to Heaven fervently every 
time I mixed it with her lemonade, Mr. Clifford, and 
I would not have dared to do that if I had intended 
any harm to her.” 

“T fully believe you, Clare; but can you tell me 
from whom your nurse obtained the elixir ?” 

“From an old fortune-teller of her acquaintance, 
She deals in such things; but I feel now that I was 
wrong to place any faith in them.” 

“It would have been better if you had not meddied 
with such doubtful jugglery; but I exonerate you 
from any evil motive, my dear, and it will go hard 
with me but I will——” 

He broke off abruptly and addressed his son. 

“Go in with Miss Ormond, and tell your story to 
the oldlady. I will await your return here, if I am 
not summoned to the interview before it ends.” 

Clare, nervous and bewildered by what had taken 
place, unable to understand the nature of the sus- 
picions which Mr. Clifford had, for a season, enter- 
tained against her, moved slowly by Jasper’s side, 
holding to his arm as if safety was only to be found 
in his protection. 

He made every effort to reassure her and bring 
back her composure, but when they entered Mrs. 
Adair’s room she was pale as a ghost and trembling 
with excitement. 

The old lady was seated in her usual chair, and al- 
though she was smiling graciously they both saw 
that the alarm of the previous evening had told on 
her, for she looked almost ghastly in the light that 
fell into her room through the waving branches of 
the trees without. Her toilette was made with un- 
usual care, and she almost gaily said : 

“Welcome, my two young water sprites. Mona 
has told me of your narrow escape last evening. I 
am glad I did not know it before, or I should not 
have slept a wink last night. What ails you, Clare, 
that you look ready to faint? I hope you are not 
afraid of me, child?” 

“Yes, aunt, I am afraid, for I have come to tell 
you that in spite of your opposition I have elected to 
take Jasper, and give up the hopes I had when I 
came. hither. Take Christine to your heart, Aunt 
Adair, and let me live for the one I prefer to all 
others,” 

Jasper had permitted her to take the initiative, be- 
cause he wished Mrs. Adair to know that Clare had 
accepted him in the full belief that in so doing she 
relinquished all hopes of fortune from her. 

He now said, with a smile : 

“ Yes, aunt, we have come to ask your blessing on 
our union ; and the sooner it can take place the better 
we shall both be pleased.” 

_ Clare, unable to sustain herself, had sunk on her 
knees before her aunt. Mrs. Adair raised her kindly, 
though she sharply asked : 

“Who has put it in your head that I should be 
angry with you if you consented to marry Jasper? 
It's what I’ve wanted all along. It’s what I had in 
view when I brought you here, child.” 

“Ob, aunt! Claudia made me believe that your 
Wishes pointed in another direction—that Walter 
Brooke was the one you had chosen for me.” 

“What could the deceitful minx mean by such a 
falsehood as that? She has had my confidence all 
along, and this is the way she abuses it. Walter 
Brooke indeed! He is weil enough in his way, but 
he is no match for my heiress. Yes, you are that, 
Clare, from this hour, and I am going to make my 
Will at once. Seud for your father, Jasper; he is 
lawyer enough for my purpose, and I shall not’ wait 
another hour to accomplish a duty I should have 
attended to before if I could have made up my mind 
i. to who should reign here after myself. Iam a 
oe old woman, but I have tried to be a just 





“ Dear aunt, you are more than just—you are kind- 
ness itself. If I had only known—if I could have 
dreamed of your purpose in bringing me hither, that 
cruel estrangement would never have taken place be- 
tween us.” 

“If you had known you'd have been as perverse 
as the others were, and you'd never have taken a 
fancy to Jasper. It’s the senseless way of young 
people to insist on choosing for themselves. I thought 
the best way to success was to make you both believe 
that I was opposed to such a match ; but I did not 
intend to have your mind filled with the idea that I 
wanted you to marry somebody else. I cannot ima- 
gine what Claudia meant by such a gratuitous false- 
hood ; but I will pay her out for it. I'll speak my 
mind to her, then she may go her way, for I’ll have no 
such traitor about me. Kiss me, child, for you have 
made me very happy.” 

Clare tenderly pressed her lips on the worn brow 
bent towards her ; and the next moment, Jasper, who 
had gone himself for his father, entered the room 
with him. With his grave smile Mr. Clifford pressed 
the old lady’s hand and said: 

“The wish you have had most at heart is at last 
accomplished, dear madam. These young people have 
proved their disinterestedness by agreeing to take 
each other for better, for worse ; Clare, at least, be- 
lieving, when she accepted my son, that she elected 
to give up all her hopes of fortune for his sake.” 

“Then you betrayed me to Jasper. It does not 
matter now, though ; and Clare’s freedom from mer- 
cenary feeling was what I wanted to test.” 

“The test has been equally strong for Jasper, as 
he expressed his unalterable intention to ask Clare 
to become his wife before I told him that to do so 
would be to please you well.” 

“ Then all is right; and, to make things sure, I will 
set you to work to draw up my will at once. I have 
passed a good night, in spite of the exertion I made 
yesterday, and I feel as well as usual; but, you know, 
when a duty is to be performed it is well to have it 
done quickly. No one can tell what a day may bring 
forth, and I am quite an old woman now. Iam not 
strong, and I could not lie at rest in my grave if I 
had not settled my affairs to suit myself. Bring your 
bride to me, Jasper.” 

The two approached, and, ata sign from her, knelt 
before her. She placed her hands ‘upon theirs, and 
held them in a firm clasp as she solemaly said : 

“ May the blessings of Heaven follow and rest on 
you, for the joy you have given an old woman’s heart. 
May prosperity dwell with you, and the love that now 
unites your hearts never grow cold. Be upright, 
charitable and true in.all your dealings with others, 
that the great Father of all mankind may send to you 
no such retribution in this world as has fallen to my 
share. Ihave been a hard, haughty woman, and [ 
have erred many times, but [ have asked forgiveness 
in the name of Him who was sent to redeem sinners, 
and I trust that my sins are forgiven. Go now, my 
children, and be happy.” 

Both reverently kissed the withered hand that 
held theirs; they then arose and went out together. 
As they were leaving the room Mrs. Adair called out 
to Jasper : 

“Send a messenger to Brookover for the doctor 
and his son, as I wish thom to witmess my will; and 
say to Miss Coyle that I will see her here two hours 
from this time,” 

Claudia, in the meantime, had not been inactive. 
She had overheard a portion of what passed on the 
piazza between the three who stood there after 
breakfast was over; and when Clare and her lover 
went to Mrs. Adair’s room to announce their be- 
trothal she flitted round the house and entered the 
tower in which she had passed so many hours at the 
organ. On one side was a private door communicat- 
ing with the flower-garden, of which she usually kept 
the key, and she now ensconced herself behind the 
curtain which, in summer, fell over the open space 
between the two rooms. From this point of observa- 
tion she could not only hear but sce all that passed 
in Mrs. Adair’s apartment. 

Her lip curled defiantly as she heard the old lady’s 
threat against herself, and she muttered: 

“You have seen me for the last time, my dearly 
beloved old dragon. I may look on you once more, 
but it will be when you are lying dead and cold, 
unable to hurl your anathemas at me because I have 
so cleverly schemed to secure my own interests.” 

Her thoughts were interrupted by the voice of Mrs. 
Adair. 

“ There are writing materials on the table yonder, 
Dick ; draw it a little nearer to me, and I will dic- 
tate what I wish you to write down as to the dispo- 
sition of my property.”’ 

Mr. Clifford was soon ready with the pen in his 
hand, and Claudia listened greedily to the words that 
fell from Mrs. Adair’s lips. To Mr. Clifford himself 
a legacy of five thousand pounds in bank stock was 
left. Mona was to have the sum of five hundred 





pounds ; and there were several other trifling bequests, 
one of fifty pounds to Doctor Brooke to purchase a 
seal ring, and one of a thousand pounds each to the 
two younger children of Mrs. Antoinette Ormond. 

The testatrix paused here and said: 

“ Their parents are sufficiently provided for by tho 
gift of the stock you bought in Mrs. Ormond’s name 
when you were away last week. I shall give them 
nothing more. I intended to have given Olandia 
Coyle something handsome, but she has forfeited all 
claims on me by the treachery she has been guilty 
of in trying to defeat a marriage between Jasper and 
Clare. I shall pay the wages due her and no more. 
I feel now that I have trusted hertoo far, but [ could 
not believe so plausible a person so base aS she has 
proved herself to be.” 

—— snapped her fingers, and viciously mut- 


“ That for your good or evil opinion of me! Go 
on, old imbecile, and make such a disposition of your 
property as. I wish, and I shall win all I shall want 
without the necessity of shedding crocodile tears 
over you when you aro laid in your grave.” 

Mr. Clifford here spoke : 

“T have warned you against Miss Coyle, madam, 
but you would not listen tome. I have long fathomed 
her character. I am glad that her namo will not ap- 
pear in your will. Shall I go on now?” 

“ Not until you have looked behind that curtain. I 
thought I heard a sound come from there just now.” 

Before Mr. Clifford could push back his chair and 
gain the curtained space Claudia had flitted noise 
lessly across the floor, softly unclosed the outer door, 
and retreated belinda clump of shrubbery, lest be 
should pursue his investigations by looking into the 
flower garden. 

He did not do so, and ina few moments Claudia 
returned to her post, determined to hear the portion 
of the will in which sho was most vitally interested. 
The first words she heard were : 

“T give and bequeath to my beloved niece, Clare 
Ormond, all my real and personal estate, except the 
legacies named above, to be held and enjoyed by her, 
and to be transmitted by her at her decease at her 
own pleasure, on the condition that the land shall 
not be divided, at least during her lifetime. 

“To my beloved nephew, Jasper Clifford, I be- 
queath my consent to his union with my heiress, thus 
rendering it unnecessary to provide farther for him.” 

“ Had you not better insert a clause, making Clare’s 
inheritance dependent on her marriage with my son ?” 
asked Mr. Clifford. “It will be safer for both of 
them, perhaps.” 

Olaudia’s heart seemed to leap to her lips at this 
suggestion, and she scarcely breathed as she listened 
for the reply. 

It came in sharp tones: 

‘“‘ What is the need of doimg that? Have yon not 
assured me that both werv ready to sacrifice all for 
each other? There is no need to hamper Olare in 
that way.” 

Mr. Clifford unclosed his lips to give his reasons 
for the request, but the ghastly face of Mrs. Adair 
alarmed him, and he sprang to ber assistance, for- 
getting all about the will and its contents. 

After afew moments of painful suspense on his 
part she lifted her head and feebly said : 

“ The exertion and excitement of the last twenty- 
four hours have been too much for me. My heart is 
truly beating its funeral march to the grave. I feel 
and know it. The only work now left for me to do is 
to sign that document in the presence of competent 
witnesses, and I shall be ready to go.” 

Mr. Clifford counted the fluttering pulse, adminis- 
tered composing drops, and said: 

“T will put my work away till Doctor Brooke and 
his son can arrive. You must be very quiet til) then, 
and I strongly advise the postponement of your in- 
terview with Miss Coyle till you are quite yourself 
again, Now that you have had your eyes cpened to 
her treachery, there is nothing to be feared by per- 
mitting her to remain beneath your roof for a few 
days longer.” ‘ 

“T cannot see her to-day. I feel exhausted, quite , 
and when we do meet,1 must have electric force 
enough to open @ pretty sharp battery upon her, 
Send Mona to me, Dick; she is the only one who 
knows what to do for me when I am prostrated in 
this way.” : 

Mr. Clifford hesitated a moment, then said: — 

“ Are you perfectly sure that Mona’s fidelity is in- 
corruptible? ‘Till lately I have always believed go, 
but something has occurred which I own has shaken 
my faith in Wer.” 

Mrs. Adair sank back with a hollow moan. 

‘Oh, Heavens! are you trying to make me suspect 
my own people? Do you know what you are say- 
ing, Dick Clifford? Are you mad, that you impugn 
the fidelity of Mona? She is above suspicion, I tell 
you. I trust in her as I would in myself.” 

Her first agitation had returned, and Mr. Clifford 
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regretted that he had been soimprudent. He min- 
istered to her gently and kindly, then rang the bell 
for Mona. When she came in he sharply studied her 
as he said : 

“I will leave my aunt in your care, Mona, and you 
must not leave her for a moment till she sleeps. 
Above all, Miss Coyle is not to be permitted to enter 
this room. She has offended Mrs. Adair, and the sight 
of her might agitate her too much. You under- 
stand ?” 

“Yos, sir; andI thank Heaven that my mistress’s 
eyes are opened at last. Ihave suspected for a long 
time that Miss Claudia was a snake in the grass. She 
shan’t come in here, sir, you may be sure of that, as 
long as I’m here to look after things.” 

“She is honest,” thought the inquisitor, “and I 
think I may trust her.” 

So he went away, leaving Mona in charge of her 
suffering mistress. 

(To be continued.) 








HOW DID LADY NEVILLE DIE? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“The Unloved Wife,” “ The Curse of Everleigh,”’ §c. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
Their great guilt, 
Like poison given to work a great time after, 
Now ‘gins to bite their spirits. Tempest. 

HAR on stood in the passage outside. The governor 
gave him a searching glance as he went by, then, 
turning back after he had gone a few steps, put his 
hand on the man’s shoulder, with astern “ You come, 
too.” 

It seemed at first that Harlon was going to resist 
the impulse of the governor’s hand, but after an in- 
stant’s hesitation, scarcely that, he let himself be half 
led, half pushed into the fatal cell. 

The surgeon and one or two guards were there, and 
every one gave Harlon a queer look as he came in 
with the governor. 

The turnkey broke rudely from the governor’s 

d 


nd. 

“T told you how ‘twould be,” he growled. “ It’s 
none of my doing, so you needn’t look.” 

The governor glanced at him for amoment. Then 
he turned to the surgeon. 

“ Have you done all you could, Dallas? Can nothing 
else be done ?” 

“ Nothing short of bringing the dead to life, and 
that is beyond my power,” the surgeon answered, 
curtly. “I’m glad I did what I could for him in life. 
It wasn’t much, poor fellow. He wasa real gentle- 
man, too; I tell you, Little, now he’s gone, I’m more 
than half of the opinion he was an innocent and 
wronged man after all. There’s a load of guilt and 
wickedness at somebody's door, mark my words.” 

The governor listened gloomily. 

“Go about your business, Harlon,” he said, rather 
more sadly than sternly to the turnkey, “and I hope 
sincerely you've no cause to be afraid of being alone.” 

The man managed to get beyond the door of the 
cell, but outside of it an awful shudder convulsed 
his huge frame. He knew, as though an avenging 
angel had been sent to tell him, that he should never 
be alone again. 

A strange thing happened as they all stood there. 

The governor's daughter, whom he had left at the 
dinner table, suddenly made her appearance at the 
door of the fatal cell still in evening dress just as 
her father had quitted her. 

She was a young girl, very protty, but with a white, 
scared look now, whicb a glance within the open cell 
deepened to positive horror. 

“Oh, papa,” she cried. “Is it too late? He was 
innocent, he is pardoned !” and fell unconscious into 
her father’s arms. 

Little looked stupefied. “It can’t be true,” he said, 
in an awe-struck whisper, unconscious for the mo- 
ment of everything but the rigid shape upon the pallet 
there. 

“It is,” responded Doctor Dallas. 
us all!” 

It was true. 

Crowley had turned queen’s evidence at the very 
last, and while he laid bare Claude Revere’s guilt 
established Sir Angus’s innocence, 

The instant the pardon of Sir Angus could be made 
out and past the proper seal, Salaris had started by a 
special train for Dartmoor. 

The governor found him awaiting him when he 
hastened wildly back to his own private quarters. 

The Countess of Pheefaux was with Salaris. Both 
por signs of some agitation, but were outwardly 
calm. 

The remains of Sir Angus were delivered to Salaris 
and the queer countess, and travelled with them to 
London the following day. Arrived there, thev pro- 
ceeded directly to Neville House 


“ Heaven help 





There was no one to hinder them. Madame was 
effectually deposed from power, and Claude was still 
in Dartmoor, unconscious of the blow that had fallen. 
The servants yielded to Salaris’s quiet yet authorita- 
tive bearing, and the still form of Sir Angus was laid 
in one of the stateliest of those grand, palatial cham- 
bers. 

It was given out and generally understood that Sir 
Avgus—Lord Robert Neville they called him now, 
though the question of the title was at the same time 
pending in the courts—was not dead, but only lying 
next door to it, and the proceedings necessary to 
establish his title to Neville as the true and rightful 
heir were pushed exactly as though he had been in- 
deed alive. 

He lay meanwhile like some still, waxen shape in 
the grand and beautiful room appropriated to him. 

The Countess of Pheefaux or Marie was always 
inthe room. The former mostly, aud she seldom 
wore her eyeglasses there. 

As the days wore on without any change, so a 
terrible anxiety grew in the countess’s dark, bright 
eyes. 

Salaris came and stood with her at that mysterious 
bedside, and the countess was fain to cling to his 
stately shoulder at such times and shudderingly re- 
count her frightful misgivings lest some mistake had 
been made after all. 

“Tthought I was acting for the best,” she wailed 
forth. “I did itto save him from cruel Claude, and 
I am sure Harlon understood my directions. But he 
may have betrayed me to Claude afterall. He may 
have obeyed him instead of me.” 

Salaris stood looking for some moments at the 
terribly still face on the pillow. Horrible fears and 
misgivings were beginning to assail him also. 

“ There is only one way,” he said at last. “ Harlon 
must be sent for. He must be forced to come here, 
and the truth—whatever it is—wrung out of him.” 

Harlon was sent for by a trusty and determined 
messenger. 

The messenger went and returned within two days. 
But he came back alone. ‘The feeble brain of the sul- 
len-browed turnkey had been unable to cope success- 
fully with the terrors that suddenly beset it. Harlon 
was insane. 

The best modical talent London could furnish was 
called in, but in vain. 

Meanwhile, Sir Charles Rutger with the rest of 
the Twelve, except Crowley, had been condemned 
to death. The sentence of all except Sir Charles 
had, however, been in the end commuted to trans- 
portation for life—a fate even less endurable in con- 
templation to most of them. Meanwhile the police 
officers were looking everywhere for Claude and 
Bohun. 

The queer countess could have given them the 
clue to tind either, but she did not, and Bohun’s co- 
adjutors, from some scruple or other feeling, never 
ee whose house he had been watched into 
ast. 

The blow fell upon Upsden about this time. He 
was forced to make restitution tothe Latymers, though 
it beggared him. He was permitted to flee the couutry, 
the Countess Pheefaux taking charge of his properly 
attested confession of his misdeeds until he was well 
away. He was allowed to go merely for the sake of 
his wife and child; but he left a dishonoured name 
behind him, and the countess found it rather a stretch 
of her humanity to let him off so. 

The case of Neville v. Revere was decided in 
favour of the former, after a sharp but shoit contest. 
The proofs that he who had been known as Sir 
Angus Saville was the long-missing heir were in- 
dubitable—so plain and convincing that no one could 
have questioned the facts. If that strange, myste- 
rious sleeper at Neville House ever did wake, it would 
be as lord of sucha maguificent inheritance as it had 
never entered his wildest dreams to covet. 

The end was waited in that stately and luxurious 
house as only those wait whose whole stake in life 
hangs upon the turn of a die. 

It was not an auspici t, then, for the de- 
posed and cruel usurper of another’s rights, the piti- 
less destroyer of another’s happiuess, to come creep- 
ing for mercy and protection into the presence of 
those he had so horribly outraged. 

The insolent audacity of Claude Revere had always 
been extraordinary, but this last piece of presumption 
those who know him best would scarcely have given 
him credit for, 

Madame was, with him, forced to come, in spite of 
her terror, on her own behalf, and they presented 
themselves without warning before Salaris and his 
wife Royce. A new servant let them in, and they 
found their own way to the presence of those two. 

Disguised as Claude was, his face stained dark 
as a Moor’s and his yellow hair dyed black, to say 
nothing of a pair of glasses over his blue eyes, his 
own mother might not have been blamed for not 
knowing him. 








Madame was not disguised save by her wrappings 
and her woefully changed Jooks. 

A gray pallor shone through the dark stain of 
Claude's face as he met the pitiless glance of Salaris, 
and his matchless assurance suddenly deserted him, 

“ You won't betray me ?” hecried, his knees knock- 
ing together. “ Iam a Neville, whatever I have done, 
You will spare me for that, if nothing else. I—we— 
came only to entreat humbly for the means Lady 
Saville once offered us to leave the country with. 
Let us go, and you shall never hear from or see us 
again.” 

PBalaris heard him with the terrible, boding, signi- 
ficant smile on his lips that madame knew of old. 

“Spare him,” she gasped; “spare my son, and 
punish me. I will confess all.” Q 

“Your son, madame?” said the old, implacable 
voice. “Madame, madame, he was never your son 
for a single instant—never. No blood of Godfrey Re- 
vere is in his cowardly veins, and, thank Heaven, 
none of that other current that was pure till it turned 
black in you.” 

Madame rose to her feet slowly. Claude staggered 
as if he had received a long-dreaded yet at last unex- 
pected blow. 

“ Why did you not tell this on the trial ?” madame 

d. 


) 

“The question was not put to me. It was the 
identity of her son, Lord Robert, which I was there to 
prove, not yours.” 

“Can you prove this?” 

For answer Salaris told his story. 

Madame’s son had died in the hospital, and Royce 
had kept the secret, allowing Saliris, when he was 
ready to take the two children away, to take another 
child in place of the dead one. Until his meoting 
with Royce in the padded dungeon of the Stone 
House, Salaris had not known this himself, though 
Royce, in her resentment, had always refused to 
satisfy him as to which was Lady Neville’s child, and 
she alone knew. 

Royce sat there now. 

The awful, despairing look that passed over ma- 
dame’s face touched her. She rose and came to her 
husband's side, 

Royce was a confirmed invalid. That long im- 
murement in the dungeon of the Twelve, added to all 
that had gone before, had hopelessly sapped her 
strength, perhaps her life. Yet her pale, thin face 
wore a look of supreme content. 

She worshipped her husband, and there would never 
be anything between them again. She had all his 
love. 

He looked down at her now, as she clasped her 
frail and feeble hands upon his arm, and iis stern 
glance softened with tenderness, his strong arm 
twined itself about her. 

“ Give them money and let them go,” Royce whis. 
pered low. 

“ Together?” Salaris asked, and glanced at the 
pair. “I doubt if either would choose that now.” 

There was astern and terrible sarcasm in Salaris’s 
voice. Madame had thought her cup of retribution 
drained to the dregs when she came here this night 
with him she supposed to be her son, to pray for mercy 
and alms at the feet of her old and hated enemy. He 
had triumphed after all. The son of the woman she 
had so hated, and so wronged, would be lord of Ne- 
ville, while her son, for whose sake she had done such 
bitter deeds, had returned to dust years, years, years 
ago. 

Metene turned and groped her way to a chair, 
groaning. It was Royce who placed it for her with 
a pitiful face. Salaris spoke: 

* Madame, I am not sure that it is right to do so, 
yet in sight of that retribution which has already 
overtaken you, I find myself powerless to inflict that 
farther vengeance which your deeds deserve, and 
I had sworn to accomplish. A suitable income shall 
be settled upon you on condition that you live out 
of Evgland. You are in no state to go forth from 
here alone, yet it is impossible that this roof should 
shelter you more, even for a night. With your per- 
mission, I will summon my own man to conduct you 
whither you may direct—unless, indeed, you choose 
the escort of this person whom you have so long con- 
sidered your son.” , 

There was a moment’s silence ; then madame said, 
faintly, yet with distinctness : 

“ Let him choose.” 

There was certainly foul blood somewhere in the 
veius of him who had been called Claude Revere sv 
long, for when he, after a pause on his part, responded 
to that plaintive, wistful appeal from the woman who 
had been true and devoted to him, whose heart it was 
evident clung to him still in her strickenness and deso- 
lation, it was to say, with half-averted face: 

“The tie between madame and myself has been 
only one of duty ever since I learned how Lady 
Neville came by ber death. Even that tie is dissolved 
now.’ 
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Over Salaris’s grand face passed a sort of set look 
as he rang instantly for Zeno. That look did not alter 
as Zeno came in and received his instructions. 

Madame went with him willingly enough, and she 
had still sufficient resolution left to enable her to 
maintain something like a firm bearing as she quitted 
Neville House never to enter it again. Only at the 
very threshold of that room which held false Claude, 
she turned once and looked at him long and linger- 
ingly, as though she would photograph his image on 
her memory for ever. 





CHAPTER LVII. 
This last act hath cancelled many errors, 
All sin-stained is his soul, yet not without 
Some gleams of light empyrean. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

SaLaRiIs watched madame out, and led his wife 
from the room, closing the door; then he locked it 
and came back to Claude. 

“Tf it’s any comfort to you, and I shouldn’t imagine 
it could be,” he said, “ you can congratulate yourself 
upon having flung away by your own folly the most 
magnificent chances a man of your stamp ever had 
placed at his disposal. You had only two chances 
left you for life when you entered this room to-night. 
One you have just let go with that wretched woman, 
who, whatever else she is, has served you faithfully.” 

A cold shiver went through Claude as he stole a 
look at Salaris, wondering what the remaining chance 
was, and whether Salaris knew of his trip to Dart- 
moor and what he went for. 

“The other chance is this. If you can bring back 
to life him whose ri.htful title is Lord Robert Neville 
you shall go unharmed from this house, with ample 
means supplied you to quit the country.” 

Claude's hopes sank lower and lower as Salaris 
went on describing this last chance, 

“If you can’t, you’re not surer of your deserts in 
the next world than you are of the gallows in this.” 

Salaris paused a moment. He read aright the 
craven terror in Claude’s face. 

“Listen,” he said, again, slowly. “You were 
followed to Dartmoor, your intentions discovered, 
and your tool Harlon bought off—hired to give your 
proposed victim a powder, supposed by his employer 
to be harmless, in place of the one you had supplied. 
That powder the Lady Audrey furnished. It was a 
portion of the same she administered to her husband 
at your suggestion, and through the agency of which 
he was first betrayed into your toils. He lies now 
still under its influence—a seeming corpse, except 
that no decay has yet set in. You know best whether 
he will ever wake.” 

It would be more than difficult to paint in words 
the varied emotions that shook Claude as Salaris 
proceeded. 

That last chance. He fairly gasped as he uttered 
the words upon which his fate as well as that of the 
seemingly dead man hung. 

“Within twenty-one days he can be saved. Be- 
yond that there is no hope.” 

A strange glitter filled Salaris’s eyes, and his voice, 
quiet till now, shook as he said : 

“It will not be twenty-one days till to-morrow at 
noon, What is necessary to be done?” 

“ Will you let me do it ?” 

Salaris hesitated, 

“You may trust me, indeed. Is not my own life in 
the balance ?”’ 

“Come then.” 

They left the room, Salaris leading the way. 

At the extremity of the same hall Salaris tapped 
gently, then opened the door, and, lifting the velvet 
curtain beyond it, motioned Claude to enter. 

He did so with a strange tremor. 

A low silken couch, spread with coverlets of satin, 
and framed in draperies of crimson velvet, occupied 
the centre of the room, and upon it, lying as if sleep- 
ing, yet with the corpse-like hue of death, lay the 
only lawful heir of Neville. 

P The Countess Pheefaux was slowly pacing the 
oor, 

It would be difficult to say which was the more 
startled at sight of the other, Claude or the countess. 

In spite of his dyed hair and changed complexion, 
my lady recognised him at once, and darted between 
him and the bed with the look and menace of a stirred 
tigress in her eyes, 

Claude stopped and passed his hand across his 
eyes once or twiee as if to clear their sight. He too 
recognised my lady now that she was without her 
glasses, 

Claude forgot for a moment what he was there for, 
inthe shock of that overwhelming discovery. He 
could solve now much, though not all, of what had 
Seemed such an unfathomable mystery to him. 

Salaris spoke in a low voice to my lady, at which, 
with @ visible reluctance and distrust, she drew back 
Just enough to allow Claude to approach the bed. 


his own eyes, his rival lying there dependent on his 
will to bring him up from the grave whose narrow 
borders he seemed already to have entered, the only 
woman he had ever truly loved looking on, the slug- 
gish, tired blood in Claude’s veins leaped again with 
something of the old wicked fire that was moro 
frenzy than anything else. 

My lady drew nearer, pressing almost between the 
man she feared at this moment as never before and 
the form of him she worshipped with every throb of 
her passionate, anguish-tutored heart. 

“Tf you harm him,” she said, “ you shall never 
leave this room alive.” 

Claude gave her a strange look and took from an 
inner pocket the purple velvet book which had been 
appropriated to his money in better days. From one 
compartment he removed a tiny silver tube with a 
screw top. 

“ My lady,” he said, slowly, “ you will have to trust 
me, little as you may think you have reason to do so. 
This is the second time I have held his life at my 
pleasure in the same way. I let him live the first 
time, I’m debating the question whether I’ll do the 
same now, but I shall have to take my own time.” 

He was silent for a moment, my lady also, from a 
sheer awe and terror that mastered even her. 

“You never knew all the properties of the curious 
drug you gave him in that old time, when you were 
jealous, and believed my lies about him.” 

“They were lies, then?” my lady could not help 
saying. 

“Every one. Lady Lucia Desmond was not in the 
garden at all that night. Your husband was. He 
was enticed there to meet @ woman who pretended 
she had known his mother and could tell him of her. 
Of course it was only a suare, and the woman, who 
slightly resembled Lady Lucia, was so dressed as to 
favour that resemblance, the veil she wore concealing 
her face partially. The first time they passed you, 
your husband was really with her. The second, 
when I had gone to get you some wine, you remem- 
ber, to enable you to recover from the deadly faint- 
ness that came over you, the second time it was my- 
self who accompanied her, wearing a coat and hat 
like your husband’s, imitating his walk, and his 
manner, and keeping my face in shadow.” 

My lady said not a word. 

Salaris spoke sternly. 

“ This isthe merest trifling, sir. That which you 
do, execute quickly, even though it be to set the seal 
upon an infamous life by a last act of infamy worse 
than all the rest.” : 

Claude gave him the same queer look he had be- 
stowed upon the countess. 

“ The contents of this,” he said, coldly, turning the 
silver tube in his fingers, “are an antidote to what 
he has taken, given within a limited time. Lither 
administered without the other isa deadly poison, 
the only difference being in the length of time. This 
kills in one minute if enough is taken, that is slower, 
enough life remains in the are to act upon, 
usually, for twenty-one days. obtained both from 
a chemist on the other side of thechanuel.” 

He lifted his feverish eyes to meet the still-menac- 
ing glance of Salaris. 

“Tam master of this situation,” he said, “if you 
take a step towards me, I will fling the contents of 
this tube down my own throat. There isn’t so much 
left to live for that I need hesitate, especially when 
I can blot him out of life with me.” 

He looked from one to the other. 

Neither Salaris nor the countess stirred, but the 
latter met his half-savage glance with one savour- 
ing as much of disdain and pity as fear, even now. 
He looked back at the face on the pillow with a 
heavy sigh, then, bending above it, held the silver 
tube so that a few drops of a red liquid oozed slowly 
out between the set, white lips. 

The effect was almost instantaneous. The clenched 
teeth seemed to unlock of themselves, and a faint glow 
began to diffuse over the corpse-like features, 
Claude turned to the countess. 

“ He will be quite himself by morning, if you follow 
my directions.” 

He gave her the tiny flask. 

“Give him five drops, as you saw me, twice at in- 
tervals of three hours. After that, a single drop will 
be poison to him. Will you forgive me the wrong I 
have done you, my lady, before I go?” 

Audrey extended her hand at once. 

“Freely,” she said, with an emphasis peculiar to 
her impulsive, unreasoning temper. ‘You have can- 
celled everything by what you have just done, and 
when I think of you hereafter it shall always be 
kindly.” 

A faint quiver passed over Claude’s face as he 
turned to Salaris, but that was all. 

“Now,” he said, “I am ready—don’t talk to me,” 
as Salaris, in his great excitement of relief and joy, 
would have spoken something of acknowledgment, 





As he did 60, as he stood, a defeated villain even in 


“ Let me go from here. The sooner the better.” 


They went back to the apartment they had quitted 
tocome here. Salaris brought from an escritoire in 
the room a roll of notes, and touched his bell. 

Zeno answered it, took his beloved master’s in- 
structions, and obeyed them, literally, the result being: 
to place his charge—Claude—in safety before be 
quitted him. 

Salaris’s parting was only to say: 

“Send me an address when you get ready and tho 
income of a gentleman shall be forwarded to you 
every year, or else a suitable sum to invest as you like 
all at once.” 

Claude bent his head without reply, but the address 
never came. 

—_—__—_— 


CHAPTER LVIITtI. 
The credit that thy lady hath of thee 
Deserves thy trust; and thy most perfect goodness 
Her assured confidence. ymbeline, 

To return to Lord Robert. Lady Audrey followed 
her instructions to the letter. She would allow none 
but herself to drop the red, life-giving elixir between 
those loved lips, and in the intervals she dropped 
kisses upon the face that was growing moro life-like 
every moment as she watched it. 

“TI must go away before he becomes conscious 
enough to recognise me,” she said to herself, firmly, 
meaning to keep to the resolve ; ‘ the first object upon 
which his eyes fall must not be the wife who has 
outraged him so.” 

When she had given the last portion she called 
Salaris. 

“ When you have told him all—every word—if he 
say he still loves me—you may send for me; mind 
you, not if his love is dead.” 

In a week Jord Robert was strong enough to be 
told all that long story, but to the last he did not 
know that Audrey was alive, for Salaris in telling 
his tale left that piece of information for the climax, 
speaking of her only as the Countess Pheofaux, and 
never revealing the identity of the two till all else 
was told. Then and there like a true lawyer he 
“rested his case.” 

There was neither start nor exclamation from Lord 
Robert. Perhaps the fact was too gigantic for im- 
mediate and full comprehension. 

Or perhaps his life had been so full of romantic 
and improbable incidents that he accepted this with- 
out realising it. There is such a thing, and he had 
shown only apathy when the change in his circum- 
stances was explained to him. He had scarcely ex- 
pressed surprise at finding himself in that stately 
and elegant apartment instead of the prison. 

“*T didn’t know but I might have dreamed the 
other,” was all he said then. 

He lay silent for some time after Salaris had ceased 
speaking 

Then he said, in a low voice: 

“ When can I see her ?” 

“ Would you like to see her now ?” 

“T shall not believe you till I do. Yes, I would like 
to see her now.” 

Salaris forgot his “instructions” before the other 
stopped speaking. He went away out of the room 
quickly, and with a mist before his eyes. 

That week of waiting had been more of a trial to 
Audrey really than all that had gone before. Now 
that the necessity for constant action was gone, and it 
remained only to wait, the slow hours were peopled 
with all sorts of despairing fancies and imaginings. 

She arose mechanically as Salaris entered tho 
room where she was, her beautiful eyes flashing with 
questioning. 

“He has asked for you.” m 

Audrey caught her breath with a sob. 

“ He refuses to believe that you are alive till ho 
sees you.” 

“T will go to him.” 

That was all. 

The little, lithe figure went straight away to the 
room in which Lord Robert was sitting up for the 
first time. 

His arms opened at the first glimpse of her, and 
she was only too glad to creep humbly into them with 
a sobbing cry of : 

“Oh, my love!” 

They were married over again that day by special 
licence, 

Madame died abroad. Olaude was never heard 
from. Bohun was smuggled safely out of the country, 
right or wrong. Lucy Brice went with him, he having 
promised Lady Audrey to make her his wife the in- 
stant he could do so safely. He kept his word, 
Before he went, however, Lady Audrey, who had 
taken one of her absurd fancies to him, told him how 
Seymour’s face came in her gallows picture, and 
why his bullet had not hurt her. She had worn 
under her dress a genuine coat of mail, made pur- 
posely for her. She had not shown him his own 
bullet as he supposed, but one she brought into the 





room with her for the very purpose it served. 
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Felice was permitted to go where she liked, with 
a sharp warning as to future conduct. 

Rocke Lady Audrey never could bear the sight of ; 
but she sent him a sum of money enough to make 
“The Blunderer,” she 


him independent for life. 
always called him. 

The Countess of Neville never knew of the “ job” 
Vance refused, but she sought him out, and gave him 
money for that surgical operation for his mother. It 
was Vance who let her out of the old carved chest 
once upon a time. 

As for Clarkson, the countess took a fancy to him, 
too. She had fallen in love with his wife from the 
first. 

In short, Lady Audrey had as many whims and 
caprices as ever ; but she is the light of Lord Robert’s 
eyes. He loves her enough to indulge them all. 

THE END. 





ONCE ONLY. 


Loas, thousands upon thousands of them, were 
rushing franticly, if sueh a word can be applied to 
inanimate things, down the swollen river. A dozen 
dams had been carried away above, and the combined 
force of wood and water was making the one against 
which they lodged tremble. It was a scene of the 
most terrible confusion. Acres of huge tree-trunks 
liad been crowded together. Many were forced bodily 
above the surface, splintered, twisted, and crashing 
together, grinding the smaller ones into kindlings, 
and leaping over obstacles with incredible strength. 
Men, women, and children were running hither and 
thither in the most dire alarm, wailing over their 
destroyed houses, and shrieking out words of warn- 
ing that could not be heard at a rod’s distance. No 
one who had never witnessed it can imagine the ter- 
rific grandeur of the scene, and no pen can give even 
the faintest idea of its almost sublimity. It is the 
mad, resistless riot of mindless objects ! 

Joe Willis stood upon one side of the rushing flood, 
had been standing there fora long time watching 
the little streams of water spirting through the dam, 
and calculating how long it could sustain the ever- 
increasing pressure before the foundations would be 
sapped and the strong timbers anchored in the 
banks utterly torn away. It was not the first time 
that he, though a young man, had been a witness of 
the power of water when the spring rains had fallen 
with more than accustumed severity and been of long 
continuance. But there was nothing of excitement 
in his manner. Though he would be a heavy loser, 
he knew he could regain the money that would be 
swept away as he had done before. His almost giant 
form was braced against a tree, his long and muscular 
arms hung loosely by his side, his massive chest 
scarcely heaved more than was ordinarily the case, 
and his large gray eyes wandered at times scornfully 
over the screaming multitude. <A calm, cold smile 
rested upon his lips and he looked more like a statue 
than a living, breathing man, possessed of intense 
energy and strong passions, until the groan of agony 
burst upon his ears: 

“Oh, Heaven, my daughter!” 

Then he instantly changed. He gave one look at 
the old white-haired man who had drawn near his 
side and stood wringing his withered hands, and his 
lips were set with determination, every muscle of 
lis frame stood out like those of a race-horse 
struggling for the prize, his breath came fast, his 
honest face blanched, and with a simple, though con- 
fident, “Ill save her,” he dashed swiftly down the 
river and in an instant was lost to sight. 

A mile below where he had been standing, a little 
low island split the river, and below it was another 
dam—the last of a long range—which, should the one 
above give way, would cause the water to set back, 
and it would be submerged and swept by the ava- 
lanche of logs rushing down. Many years before, 
“at the last great fresh,” as the old lumbermen 
would have told you, such an accident had happened, 
the house standing upon it being torn intoa thousand 
fragments, and not one of those within survived— 
father, mother, brothers and sisters were found many 
miles below when the darkness and storm and flood 
partially subsided. 

On that island Mary Lee lived alone with her old 
father, whose frantic cry had roused Joe Willis from 
his listlessness into activity. What her fate would 
be he knew full well unless she was rescued before 
the inevitable crash came, 

_Already the water was rushing madly past on 
either side, and creeping up towards the house. He 
saw that she would be powerless to get ashore even 
if she had a boat, which was very doubtful, and his 
stout, brave heart grew faint, 

Joe Willis loved Mary Lee as few women have or 
ever will be loved in this selfish world. They had 
played together when children, picked berries and 
outs in the same basket, sat upon the same bench at 





school, and he had been herchampion. His affection 
for her had been the one passion of his life—had 
grown with his growth—and, though he had never 
yet whispered it, every one understood that some 
day they would be married. 

Joe had planned that when the summer’s work 
was over, when he had built a house, he would ask 
Mary to come and share it with him. He was 
thinking of this—thinking bitterly that he should 
now be poor again—when the loud cry of her father 
aroused him to the danger of her situation, and, 
without a thought of self, he determined to save her. 

Half a hundred had gathered upon the bank oppo- 
site to the doomed cottage when he arrived, almost 
breathless from swift running—-gathered, but were 
worse than useless, Their screams only increased 
the alarm of the poor girl, whom the rapidly rising 
water had driven to the roof, and who was vainly 
stretching out her arms for aid—aid that, under the 
circumstances, it appeared foolhardy to attempt to 
give. A boat or two had been dragged thither only 
to be instantly crushed like an eggshell by the logs 
that had been crowded above their fellows and 
leaped over the dam above. Ropes had been knotted 
together, thrown and found too short, or were in- 
stantly whirled back to the feet of the man who had 
exerted his utmost strength in the throwing, or were 
dragged down and torn from his hands. 

“There is no use in trying,” said an old man, sadly, 
and with an ominous shake of his head, as he wiped 
great sweat-drops from his forehead ; “ no use in try- 
ing, and may Heaven have mercy upon the soul of 
poor Mary Lee!” 

Joe Willis made no reply, though the remark had 
been addressed especially to him. He was resting to 
recover his breath, and his iron frame trembled like 
areed in the blasts of winter when he heard the 
words. He glanced quickly around, saw there was 
no one whom he could trust to assist him in the des- 
perate effort he had decided upon making, and braced 
himself to try it alone. 

“Ts the dam still standing?” he asked, hoarsely, 
of a lad who had that instant arrived from above. 

‘* Yes, but the top timbers have been torn off, and 
the water and logs are pouring over.” 

“Tf I do not come back,” he said, turning to the 
old man who had first spoken, “see that all I lave 
goes to my poor old mother.” 

“What would you do, Joe 2” was asked, by white 
and trembling lips. 

“Save Mary Lee.” 

“Great Heaven! you cannot!” 

“ Then I will die with her!” 

He threw aside his cout, vest, hat, and boots, tore 
the handkerchief from around his massive throat as 
if it strangled him, ran up a little distance to take 
advantage of the current, and plunged boldly into 
the roaring flood. But, strong as he was, well as he 
had calculated the chances, notwithstanding his rare 
skill as a swimmer and his calculation upon the tide, 
it appeared as if he would be whirled past the little 
island like a feather, and every breath was hushed, 
every eye tear-dimmed, and every heart bowed in 
prayer. Once they saw him half lift himself out of 
the water by means of a log, and wave his hand 
hopefully towards the miserable half-fainting girl 
who watched his progress, knowing that all of life 
to her hung upon his safety. 

A faint cheer from the shore arose at the moment, 
but was instantly hushed as they saw he had disap- 
peared—crushed, they did not doubt, between the 
logs, and sucked down to rise no more until his 
mangled corpse floated into some still, leafy pool 
many miles below. The cheer faded out into a wail, 
and the stoutest hearts stood still. But immediately 
it arose again. They saw he had but dived to avoid 
the fatality they dreaded—that he was yet safe, 
though shooting like an arrow past the island. They 
saw, too, that his efforts were growing fainter, that 
he was rapidly losing his immense power, that he 
swam slowly and with evident pain. 

“ Heaven help him, he bas gone!” exclaimed the 
old man. 

“ No,” cheerfully replied another, who had climbed 
into a tall treetop in order to obtain a better view; 
“no, he is clinging to the roots of the old willow, 
and swinging himself into the eddy.” 

“ Heaven be thanked!” 

The prayer of thanksgiving was taken up by every 
heart and repeated by every lip. 

No one did so with more fervour than Joe Willis. 
Faint, bruised, half-drowned, he had succeeded in 
drawing himself ashore at the point where the two 
currents met at the lower end of the island, and, 
clasping the gnarled trunk that had been a saviour 
to him, turned his eyes towards the girl he loved, 
who, standing with streaming hair, dimmed eyes, and 
clasped hands, had scarcely breathed during his rapid 
and perilous journey. 

He would have shouted to her to be of good cheer 
—have paused longer to recruit his overtasked 





strength—had not a terrible outcry, though dwarfed 
into a murmur when it reached his ears, told him 
that the dam above had given way—that a deluge of 
water and forest of timber had been let loose, and 
would be hurled down to cover the island, and sweep 
away the cottage as completely as if it had been built 
of straw. 

Almost frantic at the swift-eoming doom of Mary 
Lee, Willis fought his way along, reached the house, 
clambered to the roof, and in an instant the arms of 
the girl were wound around his neck, and her head 
dropped nervously upon his manly breast. But there 
was no time for words. 

With an eye flashing like that of an eagle ho 
glanced upon the river—saw that the entire raft, 
thousands condensed into one, was coming down 
upon them—that the stream was alive with detached 
logs and débris, and, raising the girl still higher, he 
waited for a favourable opportunity, and leaped into 
the deepened tide. 

If his efforts had been desperate before they were 
doubly so now, and the dear burden he carried 
dragged him still deeper. For a time his immense 
muscular power did good service, but it did not last. 
His first thought had been to endeavour to gain the 
shore, but he soon saw it would be impossible, and 
wisely desisted and husbanded his strength for the 
final effort. It came, and he found ia Providence 
his safety. 

The dam below had withstood the first shock, and 
the logs jamming together had formed a temporary 
bridge—one dangerous in the extreme from its ever- 
shifting foothold, yet he hailed it with joy, and, rais- 
ing the limp form of the girl, clambered after her. 
Then he lifted her again in his tired arms, and, with 
her head hanging heavily upon his shoulder, walked 
rapidly over the rolling, treacherous, slippery logs 
as only an experienced and dauntless .raftsman could 
have done, and gave Mary into the arms of the 
women, who were wildly weeping for joy, just as the 
dam, logs,andimprisoned waters disappeared, carry- 
ing everything before them, 

Ab! you should have heard the cheers that then 
went up. But such are only listened to once ina 
lifetime. Yet Willis knew nothing of them. Re- 
leased from effort, blessed with the knowledge that 
she he loved was safe, he sank at the foot of the 
nearest tree, and it was a work of far greater diffi- 
culty to bring him back to sensibility than it had 
been her he saved. 

Having nothing but fear to contend with, Mary 
Lee soon recovered, but it was some weeks before 
Willis could begin to repair his mill and dam, and 
at the same time his broken fortunes, Still he was 
very happy, for the girl he loved had come every 
day to see him, and spoken such words of gratitude 
as thrilled to his very heart; and had he taken the 
advice of his old mother he would have then wooed 
and won and made her his wife. But he would 
listen to no such promptings—was too prond—too 
much of a man to do such a thing. 

“TI can’t do it, mother,” he said. “ It would be 
base to try and win Mary now, to presume upon my 
having dove what any true man would for a helpless 
woman, to take advantage of her gratitude.” 

“ But don’t you think she loves you, my son?” 

“J don’t know—have never asked her, and shall 
not, now that nearly my little all has been swept 
away.” 

* You will soon recover it, Joseph.” 

“ Yes, if strong arms and a willing heart can aecom- 
plish it.” 

“But, my boy, you ought to know what her feel: 
ings are towards you. If she truly loves you, you 
can become engaged, and then postpone the wedding 
until such a time as you see fit, though a good wife 
should always be willing to help her husband accu- 
mulate the property that is to support them in their 
old age.” 

“TI would ask her this very night if she was free 
from what she appears to feel—a heavy load of gra- 
titude. No, mother, I cannot do it now. I should 
think meanly of myself all my life if I did so, feel 
that I had taken advantage of her, a miserable, 
cowardly advantage.” 

The fond mother was more proud of her boy than 
if he had followed her advice, and was content to let 
things take their course. She had no doubt as to 
what the end would be, did not question that Mary 
Lee loved her son as well as he did her, and her wo- 
manly reasoning could see no other way for her to 
pay for a life preserved under the most dangerous 
circumstances but by a lifetime of devotion. 

But did Mary Lee in reality love Joe Willis? 

Had he asked her before the terrible episode of the 
falling dams, rushing timber, and house swept away, 
or within a few months later, she would have al- 
swered an unhesitating “ Yes.” But he did not ask— 
never mentioned the subject that is nearest and 
dearest to the heart of every girl, treated her just 48 
he had previously done, did not come to see her any 
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more frequently, in fact not as often, for he was very 
busy repairing the ravages of the flood, and striving 
to win back wealth by the most severe labour. He 
did not believe the girl for whom he had risked his 
life, whose arms had been tenderly wound around 
his neck and head pillowed upon his breast, could 
prove false to him, he had little of mean jealousy in his 
nature, though his passions would have become ter- 
rible if aroused. Yet at length he could not shut his 
eyes to what others had been freely commenting upon 
for weeks. 

With the spring sales an agent of a large city 
lumber house had found his way into the region of 
saw-mills and sawn-logs, and immediately been at- 
tracted by the soft brown hair, violet eyes, red cheeks 
and lips and trim figure of Mary Lee. He had flat- 
¢ered and complimented her as she had never been 
before, had constantly sought her society, had given 
her presents, and filled her ears with a love he was 
far from feeling. It was merely pastime for him to 
play thus with the feelings of an innocent country girl 
—but it was death toher. She was not of sufficient 
worldly experience to detect the false tinsel from the 
pure gold—had been accustomed to deal only with 
those who spoke the truth—believed every word he 
uttered, and drank in greedily his pictures of town life 
and its ease, luxury, and — 

Did Mary Lee in a Joe Willis? 

She was asking h that question one evening 
when the woods were brilliant with October glories 
—had often asked it before without being able to give 
any satisfactory auswer. Though she could not but ac- 


appreciated the sterling worth of his character, 


though she felt the almost womanly pate of the 
nature that had refrained from ‘or @ prize 
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thing of the past rather than of the present, and she 
trembled almost as much asshe had done when stand- 
ing alone upon the swaying roof of the flood-rocked 
house when she saw him coming through the tall 
forests of birch and pine, directly towards where she 
was seated, for she felt the object of his visit, and 
that the crisis of her fate had come suddenly. 

“ Good evening, Mary,” he said. “It is warm and 
beautiful, and I have come to ask you to take a walk 
with me. I have something to show you.” 

“ What is it, Joe?” 

“Come and you will see.” 

Nothing but commonplaces wero uttered until they 
came to a house that was in process of erection upon 
a wooded hill that gave a clear view of the little 
island so well remembered by both. Then, for he was 
a man of few words, and those always fraught with 
meaning, Willis stopped, end, taking a little hand 
within his own, he said, in a voice deep with feeling : 

“Mary, my darling, I am building that house for 
you. Will you come and live with me there—be my 
wife ?” ‘ 

“Joe Willis, Joseph !” she exclaimed, starting back 
from the arms that would ‘have encirc!ed her and the 
lips that were thrilling to seal their betrothal; “ this 
is so sudden—so unexpected, that I——-” 

“Mary Lee,” and his voice took evena deeper tone 
than before, “ it cannot be unexpected. My actions 
have showu my love this many years. It is cowardly, 
unmanly in me to speak of it, and I have never done 
so before, but do you think that love had nothing to 
do with my leaping into the boiling flood and snatoh- 
ing you out of the jaws of ahorrible death ?” 

“It was brave, indeed, and you know how very 
grateful I am.” 

“It is not gratitude I ask for, Mary.” 

“You would have done the same for any poor girl, 
Joe. [ know you would, for I know your great, good 
heart,” 

, Yet you are afraid to trust it,” he replied, bit- 
erly. 

“No, I would trust you anywhere—with anything.” 

“Except to be my wife!” 

His face was as colourless as when he fell fainting 
by the root of the tree after he. had given her into the 
care of others, and his muscular frame trembled even 
more violently. But his faculties were unclouded, 
and she felt that his keen eyes were almost reading 
the secrets of her soul, and she shrank from them— 
shrank from the words he uttered as if unconscious 
of having a listener. 

“This, then, is the finish of all my dreams. I 
have been a fool and trusted such love as mine would 
meet witha return. Heaven help me! why did I not 
perish after saving her, even when I believed in her 
faith?” Phen he turned towards her and continued : 








**Mary, until this moment I doubted the story that 
was upon every tongue; now I am forced against my 
will to believe its truth. I will not ask you to speak 
in regard to it, for it would only be torture for me to 
hear. Ihave asked you to become my wife, and 
Heaven alone knows how dear you would have been 
to me, how very bright I would have endeavoured 
to make your pathway. I have been very happy in 
building that house for your sake, and drawn many 
bright pictures of how happy we would be together 
init. But itis ended—all ended. Think not that 
you can play with my feelings. From the bottom of 
my heart I hate a coquette. The question I have 

ed is one that will never pass my lips to the same 
woman asecond time. Once, and only once, can it 
be spoken by me. If you have indeed decided, the 
end has come.” 

She was awed, almost terrified, as she looked upon 
that stern face, which even all his self-control could 
not keep from revealing the agony of soul, and she ; 
bowed her head upon her hands, and the beauty of 
the violet eyes were hidden by the swiftly falling 


tears. 

“ Mary,” he asked again, “ have you decided 2?” 

* Joseph, [—I——” 

“It is enough. Good-night. You will not fear to 
go home alone. Good-night. May Heaven bless you, 
and yitey be happy—very happy.” 

He rather than walked to a little distanceand 
seated himself upon the broad stump of a tree his 
own hands had felled to form a portion of the frame 
of the house he was building for “ his Mary.” 


In an instant the mind of the was cleared from 
all film. She understood as she had never 
done before—knew that she loved Joe Willis as he 


Had worlds been iu her possession she 
would have given them all to have recalled the last 
few minutes. Yet, though she sat bowed down with 
grief, bers was a brave little heart, from whose cru- 
eible the guid would come forth ing for being 
shaken over the red-hot fires of trial, and she was 
learning # lesson she would never fail to remember 
while life lasted. 

But she knew not what to do, howto act; was 
wading through a sea of mental suffering. She looked 
at Willis, who sat with his hands resting upon his 
knees and his head bowed upon them, and fancied 
she could see great tears stealing through the fingers 
and slowly dropping down, He was weeping for her 
who was not worthy of even a single thought from 
so great and noble a heart, That added to the bitter- 
ness of the hour, and she felt as if she could have 
crawled 'to his feet and died there. 

What should she do? If they parted now, it would 
be for ever,.and the future would be but darkness and 
despair. She thought over all his matchless bravery, 
his rushing into the very jaws of death to snatch her 
from them; thought of the happy dreams she had in 
the past of the time when she would be his wife and 
clasped to his heart, of the bliss of the moment, bliss 
superior to even the fear of death, when she rested 
there and fancied it would be happiness even to die, 
thus protected ; and then the present, and still worse 
the future, arose up before her in blackness, and her 
pent-up feelings found utterance in groans. 

“Ah! Mary!” 

She looked up quickly, and in alarm, and saw, 
standing by her side, the man who had been the 
cause of all her trouble, who had crawled like a ser- 
pent into her Eden and tempted her to folly. In an 
instant the tears were dashed from the violet eyes, 
and the soft brown hair swept back from the hot 
brow, and she arose and confronted him. 

“Go!” she exclaimed, trembling with excitement. 
“Go, base-hearted man, and never cross my path 
again! The very sight of youishateful. You have 
—oh, Heaven! have——” 

But she could not speak of an almost holy love to 
him, and she paused in confusion. 

“ But, Mary, my dear——” 

*€ Go, or I will call upon him for protection.” 

She pointed to the stalwart form of her lover. 

It needed no second hint. He had seen enough of 
the immense muscular power of Joe Willis to know 
that he could instantly crush all of life out of him, 
that he could throw him down the hill into the mill- 
race as if he had been a little child, that with one 
blow he could lay an ox at his feet, and wisely turned 
away. And even had not this been the case, he 
would not have dared then to urge his suit. The 
usually soft violet eyes of Mary Lee were flashing 
vindictive fires, her little hands tightly clenched, her 
lips set,and her breath drawn hard. He was a 
coward at heart, and would not dare to have braved 
the anger of the girl whom he felt he had wronged 
in word, if notin deed. 

Mary watched him uatil he had disappeared, and 
during the short time it had taken for him to do so 





her mind was made up as to her future course. No 
matter what the result should be, Joo Willis should 
not depart thinking of her as he then did. He should 
know her love, should understand she was not tho 
frivolous girl he fancied, and then she would go home 
—and die! 

; She felt that if she acted at all it must bo very 
speedily, that her strength to endure would be but 
shortlived, and with the energy of despair she crept 
to the side of Willis, and, nestling her little hand 
within his broad palms, tearfully whispered : 

“ Dear Joe, you must not think thus hardly of me. 
I have been foolish, thoughtless, but I have ever 
loved you, and never so truthfully or fervently as 
now. 

He lifted up her head and looked into the blushing 
face and clear eyes. There was nothing he need ever 
be ashamed of in the future as he gazed upon his 
wife. Still he said nothing in reply, though his man- 
ner was the kindest and his fingers closed tenderly 
round the hand that was clinging to him. 

“Joe, dear Joe,” she continued, in the most 
tremulous of whispers, “I did not know what I was 
doing—was mad when you asked me to be your wifo 
—and,oh! I loved you so well! Now, Joe, I'll go 

home and—and——” 

‘onvalsive sobs choked her utterance, the thought 
of parting was too much for her already overstrained 
nerves, and she would have sunk to the ground had 
he not caught and sustained her. 

Had he seen and heard what had passed between 
her and the mam she had driven away with scorn ? 
It might have been so, but he gave no sign, and lift- 
ing the now doubly-dear form in his arms, and press- 
ing the head crowned with its wealth of soft brown 
hair to his heart, he carried her down to the water’s 
edge, and the dearest though perchance the most 
anxious labour of his life was brin her back 
from the shadowy realms of insensibility, that in his 
eyes was even more than the sister of death, 

“Joe, dear Joe,” she gasped as she became awnro 
of his close embrace, and saw his eyes beaming wit! 
affection and anxiety, “ dear Joe, you will not seud 
me away from you—send me home to live and dio 
alone ?” 

“ We will live together, Mary dear,” hoe whispered, 
solemnly, “ until death do us part.” 

His kisses called back the crimson to lip and cheek. 

He had kept his word, had asked her but once, only 
once, to be his wife, but that had been enough, and 
when they walked slowly home an hour later, tho 
stars, shimmering down through the interstices of 
the trees, revealed two faces glorified by the matg)- 
less power of that passion which is the best part of 
earth, and _all of heaven. W. H. B. 





An Indian paper says that some seeds of a Chinese 
cucumber have been received at Mysore, which pro- 
duces fruit from five to six feet in length, and 12 
to 17 inches in cireumference. 

BERLIN AS THE LEADER OF Fasuion.—Tho 
perseverance in the monopoly of taste in dress by 
the Berliners is getting alarming. A society hag 
just been formed in the “ blue-nosed city,” as Ber- 
lin is called by the Bavarians, for the invention and 
improvement of feminine costume—the models to 
be original and founded on good German taste, and 
(oh, mercy!) economy at the same time. The Em- 
press-Queen has subscribed the liberal sum of 1,000 
thalers towards the establishment of the society. 

A SincuLar Task.—A wager once came off the 
terms of which were as follows —“ I will bet any man 
100/. that he cannot make a million strokes with pen 
and ink within a month.” They were not to be mere 
dots or scratches; but fair down-strokes, such as 
form the child’s first lesson in writing. A gentleman 
accepted the challenge. ‘The month allowed was 
the lunar month, of only 28 days; so that for the 
completion of the undertaking an average of 36,000 
strokes per diem was required. This at 60 per minute, 
or 3,600 per hour—and neither the human intellect 
nor the human hand can be expected to do more— 
would call for ten hours’ labour in every 24. With 
a feeling of respect due to the Sabbath, he deter 
mined to abstain from his work on Sundays, and by 
this determination he diminished by four days the 
period allowed for him, at the same time, by so doing, 
he increased the daily average of his strokes to up- 
wards of 41,000. On the first day he executed about 
50,000 strokes ; on the second nearly as many. But 
at length, after many days, his hand became rigid 
and weary, the wrist swollen, and, without interrup- 
ting his progress over the paper, it required the 
almost constant attendance of some assiduous 
friend to besprinkle it with a lotion calculated to 
relieve and invigorate it. On the 23rd day the mil- 
lion strokes, exceeded by some few thousands, “ to 
make assurance doubly sure,’’ were accomplished ; 
and the piles of paper that exhibit them testify that, 
to the courageous heart, the willing hand, and the 
energetic mind, nothing is impossible. 
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WESTERN WATERING-PLACES. 
LYNTON. 


THERE can be nothing more grateful to the heart 
of a man with any appreciation of the beautiful in 
his soul than to feel that for a time he has got rid 
of the restraints of his prosaic everyday life and is 
free to hold communion with nature ; to breathe the 
fresh country air, perfumed with the breezes from 
the sea, to drink in the music of birds, of whisper- 
ing trees and murmuring streams, and to feast his 
eyes with the contemplation of the ever-varying 
wonders of the seasons. Such converse with nature 
elevates and strengthens the soul, besides imparting 
fresh vigour to the body, and restores that elasticity 
of spirits which is so apt to desert the dweller in 
cities ‘‘ after the turmoil, the buying and the sell- 
ing, and the strife of the mart.” 

‘There are of course travellers and travellers. We 
may dismiss witha pitying smile the absurd idiosyn- 
cracies of some of the voyagewrs who elect to “go 
on the Continent,” and who suffer greatly in 
health and purse for their pains. Home travel is 
often characterised by as great absurdities. The 
eonstant oscillation between one watering-place and 
another, from Scarborough to Leamington, from 
Leamington to Brighton, and from Brighton to 
Hastings, or St. Leonards-on-Sea, is not productive 
of that tranquil repose and contentment so neces- 
sary to the jaded toiler. English watering-place 
hotels, whatever may be said of Continental ones, 
are not paradisiacal retreats in the belle saison, and 
the general beach and promenade-on-the-pier life is 
apt to impress a sensitive mind with an idea of vapid 
monotony, and to visit the spirits of the victim to 
conventionality with a weariness of the brain, which 
brandy and seltzer, billiards and cigars, fail to dis- 
pel. Fora genuine home traveller, a man who en- 
joys the spell of relaxation, commend us to the 
rambler. 

Let the reader pack up his portmanteau and 
come with us “westward ho!’ Whither away? 
To Devonshire. Let us reach that county first, and 
then we wil! be guided by circumstances. We find 
ourselves at the littie town of Lynton, and shall 
start early on the morrow for the Valley of Rocks. 
Lynton and Lynmonth are sitnated on the outskirts 
of Exmoor, amid scenes far finer than any other of 
the southern counties can boust, characterised by 
sub-alpine valleys, impetuous streams, wild, gloomy 
ridges, and precipices and crags which would elicit 
aimiration even in mountainous Wales, ‘Two noisy 
torrents here effect a junction cloge upon the sea, 
tue East Lyn flowing with hoarse murmurs down, @ 
wegnificent ravine, the West Lyn winding glongaless 
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imposing but lonely and richly-wooded valley. As- 
cending from Lynmouth up a road of serpentining | 
perpendicularity, you reach a lane which, by aslight } 
descent, leads to the Valley of Rocks. 

This wild spot is about one mile west of Lynton, 
and is approached either by the North Walk above 
the cliff or by a carriage road. The former is cut 
midway along a rapid slope, at an elevation of about 
700 feet from the bottom of the valley. 

It is a narrow wall between two ridges of hills, 
somewhat steep, the southern one turfed. The val- 
ley, which runs from east to west, is covered with 
huge stones and fragments of stone, interspersed 
with fern and furze, while the northern ridge is 
completely bare, excoriated of all turf and all soil, 
the very bones and skeleton of the earth, rock 
reeling upon rock, stone piled upon stone, a huge 
terrific mass. A palace of the pre-Adamite kings, a 
city of the Anakim, must have appeared so shape- 
less and yet so like the ruins of what had been 
shaped after the waters of the flood subsided. The 
ascent is made with some toil. At the highest point 
two large stones, inclining on each other, form a 
rude portal. A little level platform, about two 
yards long, lies before you, and from thence the 
eye falls upon the sea, far, far, very far below. 





Tue IMPERIAL REGIME IN FRANCE.—A propo- 
sition is afloat to rebuild the Palace of the Legion 
of Honour by subscription amongst the members of 
that illustrious order, the names of the subscribers 
to be preserved in a livre d’or, handed down from 
generation to generation. That of the first sub- 
scriber to be earved in gilt letters upon the marble 
of the portico. Is it not strange that amid all this 
restoration and rebuilding and changing of names 
that letters still bear the stamp of the Emperor’s 
head? There has surely been time to cast a new 
die since the 4th of September, or is this a political 
induction to the idea of the return of the Emperor, 
the taking up and joining of the link of the great- 
ness of France where it was rudely snapped? The 
idea of thinking classes is that order and good for- 
tune alone can come to France through the return 
of the Emperor. It will bea victory over Prussia also. 

VERSATILITY OF M. TH1ERS.—Soon after Thiers’s 
arrival in Paris, in 1821, the Academy of Fine Arts 
offered a prize for the best éloge on Vauvenargues. 
Thiers in his leisure hours wrote his esgay on the 
subject, and sentit in; but scarcely had he handed 
it to the porter of the Academy when he reeg]Jected 
that the politica! sentiments expressed in it were by 
no means in accordance with those of the judges, 
and that therefore he would lose a prize; to gai 





even the lowest of these, 804 francs, tgs then most 








important to him, so he immediately set to work 
and wrote a second éloge from a perfectly different 
point of view, and with opposite political sentiments, 
which he sent in, two days after, under a feigned 
name. ‘Two months after, the prizes were awarded.. 
The unknown with the feigned name received the 
first prize of 2,000 francs, and M. Adolphe Thiers 


the second of 800 francs. This was his first début 
in _— life, and the circumstance drew attention 
to him and his versatile genius. 

A Communist ArcHITECT.—Of all the losses of 
which the Commune has been the cause, none will 
be more keenly felt than that occasioned by the 
condemnation of Hector Horeau, who is now at 
Cherbourg awaiting the decision of the court-mar- 
tial for having designed the plan of a vast Salle des 
Délégués for the use of the Commune. Horeau has 
been pronounced one of the first architects in tho 
world. He claims to have executed the original 
plan of the Great Exhibition of 1851, and of many 
other buildings where glass and iron are combined. 
He had just returned from Egypt, where he had been 
employed in the great work of restoration of all the 
old Egyptian monuments, when he was called upon 
to execute the design for which he has been arrested 
and transferred to Cherbourg in company with the 
assassins and scoundrels of the Commune. A great 
movement among the artists of Paris has been set 
on foot to rescue Horeau from the fate which is now 
hanging over him. 

THE WILL or Princess BONAPARTE WYSsE.— 
The will of Her Imperial Highness Princess Letizia. 
Bonaparte, lately residing at Viterbo, in Italy, 
daughter of the Tate Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of 
Canino, and relict of the Right Hon. Sir Thomas 
Wyse, K.C.B., formerly a Minister of the British 
Cabinet, M.P. for Tipperary and Waterford, and 
Deputy-Lieutenant of Queen’s County, was proved: 
in Her Majesty’s Court of Probate, on the 19th ult.,, 
by Signor Dominico Falcioni, the sole executor. 
The personal property in England was sworn under: 
4,000. The will is translated from the Italian, and: 
bears date May 18th, 1866. Her Imperial Highnes¢- 
was a native of Milan, and was married, in 1821, t@ 
Sir Thomas Wyse, by whom she leaves a family 
Her death occurred on March 13th last, at 10, 
Piazzo Santo Spirito, outside the gate of Florence, 
formerly a Roman State but now of the Kingdom 
of Jtaly. She has bequeathed her jewellery and 
other personal ornaments to her daughter Adelina; 
but hey brilliants she bequeaths to her son Lucien, 
whom she appoints her universal legatee and heir 
She also leaves pecuniary and specific bequests to 
her sons Napoleon and Guglielmo, and her daughter 
Marig, The wil] is signed Princess Letizia Boua- 
parte Wyse, = 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. 


> 


CHAPTER XI. 
And [, alone now left disconsolate, 
Mourn to myself the absence of my love; 
And wandering here and there all desolate, 
Seek with my plaints to match the mournful 
dove: Spenser. 

Manian and Jeanette crossed the pine-tree avenue 
in silence, and soon struck into the high road. They 
walked rapidly on, arriving at the station a few mi- 
nutes before the train was due. 

Soon it came up, and Jeanette, having the tickets, 
was just about to step into a first-class carriage— 
the first one that passed them—when she drew back 
suddenly and caught Marian by the arm. 

“Sir Stephen is there, miss! Is he to know that 
you are leaving the Moat ?”’ 

“Sir Stephen? No! Good Heavens! how comes 
he here ?” 

“T do not know, miss; but there he is, reading 
by the light of the lamp. You can see him for 
yourself,”” 

Marian gave one rapid glance into the interior of 
the carriage. Yes, there was no mistake. It was 
the dear, familiar face—how dear, how familiar, let 
her strained eyes and aching heart testify. 

“Powis Station! Stop here for the Moat!’’ cried 
out the rd as he passed along the line of car- 
tiages with a lantern in his band. 

, Sir Stephen started, and dropped his paper, look- 
ing across at his neighbour, g@ middle-aged man, 
with a pleasant smile. 

“Upon my word, I had quite forgotten that I was 
80 near my own home,” he observed. ‘I shall have 
to trouble you to let me pass, sir.” 

The gentleman made some courteous reply, and 
moved aside. The baronet took 4 small parcel, 
like a casket or dressing-case, from the seat, gathered 
up his railway rug and shawl, and moved towards 
the door, 

“My heart is breaking!” said Marian as she 
leaned against Jeanette. “Stand by we now—do 
not let me hear him, see him, or come near to him! 
If he sees me I am lost and ruined. Yet I long to 
fling myself before him at this very moment, fake 

is hand in mine, and vow that nothing on earth 
shall ever part us more. Jeanette,actfor me. IfI 
move towards him, hold me back; hide me from 

im; take me away before he comes ; do something 
to help me, I have no power to save myself !’’ 

_A faint glimmering of the truth fleshed like 
‘ghtning through the active brain of Jeanette, She 
asked no questions. It was nota time for words, 


b 


* bc baronet’s hand was already on the lock of the 
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carriage door. He was looking down at it, and call- 
ing for the guard. Another moment and he might 
see them—might meet them face toface! There 
was Waring running along the line, in company 
with the guard and his lantern, to unfasten the re- 
fractory door. 

“‘Come—come at once!” Jeanette said, under 
her breath, and, drawing Marian’s hand beneath her 
arm, she hurried her away past Waring, who was 
far too busy to look at them, and down the line till 
they found a second-class carriage, the door open, 
and both compartments empty. 

“ Here you are safe, Miss Marian,”’ she said. 

The girl made no answer, but, flinging herself into 
the corner of the compartment, buried her face in 
ei a and sobbed and wept as if her heart would 

reak, 

Jeanette, having watched Sir Stephen and his 
valet off the platform, leaned back at her ease on 
her own side of the carriage and mused over this 
unexpected aspect of affairs, till a shrill whistle 
and the ringing of bells proclaimed that they had 
reached the great station midway to London, where 
they made their first and only halt. 

Glancing then at Marian, and secing that she no 
longer wept, Jeanette, ever alive to the creature 
comforts of this world, produced the basket which 
she had filled from the larder of the Moat. Having 
spread the contents on the lid of the basket, with a 
damask napkin foracloth, she urged her companion 
to partake. But Marian only shook her head. 

“ Whatever could have brought Sir Stephen back 
to the Moat to-night, miss?’ Jeanette exclaimed. 
“ His coming back like this will put them out finely 
at the Moat, miss. They did not expect him fora 
week to come, and the cook and housemaid were de- 
pending on a little holiday now Mrs. Caryl had re- 
turned to look after things. I don’t think Mrs. Caryl 
will be best pleased either. Between you and me, 
Miss Marian, she generally has a vast dea] of prying 








about to get through whenever the baronet’s away 
and she is at the Moat alone. There has been no 
time for that now. He only left this morning.” 

“Only this morning! Yet it seems like a year to 
me,”’ said Marian, witha sigh. “ Jeanette.” 

** Yes, miss.” , 

**Can I trust you? I need a friend, Will you 
be one to me ?”’ 

“* Indeed J will, dear Miss Marian. Only tell me 
in what way J can serve you best, and see if Jam 
not ready £0 do 9,” . " 

“Listen, then, my good girl. I am leaving the 
Moat for sever:l reasons, chief among which is the 
fact that; however much I may wish it, I never 
ought to see Sir Stephen Powis again. I cannot tell 
you the reason, but i ig @ good and sufficient one, 


and in helping me to avoid him you will be doing a 
good and noble work.” 

She clasped the hand of the girl with a friendly 
— in her own small white fingers as she 
spoke. 

“Now you can help me in one thing more,” she 
went on. “Sir Stephen is returning to the Moat 
earlier than he intended, for some reason which we 
do not know. He will fully expect to find me there, 
and I know him well enough to be sure that he will 
be terribly angry when he finds that I have gone. He 
would follow in pursuit at once if he only knew 
where to look for me.” 

“Your absence will not be discovered to-night, as. 
it is late. He will suppose that you are still at the 
Moat, as a matter of course, and go quietly to his 
own room, and to bed. Inthe morning, if you are 
not down to breakfast he will naturally ask after 
you, and the truth will come out then. But by that 
time we shall be safe in London, and in a quarter 
of tke town which Sir Stephen never visits, though, 
of course, I suppose he knows that such a place 
exists. 

“My sister, the only relative I have, is in service 
at the west-end, in a nobleman’s family. They live 
in the greatest style and grandeur, for her master 
isa retired admiral, I believe. But that part of the 
town, of all other places, would be the very one 
where Sir Stephen would be most likely to find you. 
He would visit in just such families as that, and, 
even if you were only a governess, and quite apart 
from the rest of the house, he might chance to see 
or hear something of you—and, in fact, he would ba 
sure to do so, if you wanted to keep out of his way, 
because that is exactly how things always turn out. 
So we will go over to the people that my sister lodged 
with before she found her present place. ‘They are 
tradespeople—the man is a tailor in a small way, E 
believe—and his wife keeps a greengrocer’s shop. 
But it is in a quiet, respectable place, and they are 
civil kind of people, onl will not mind our coming 
in upon them in this sudden way, provided we make 
them a little present, over and above the rent, for 
the trouble we may cause them. Mrs. Grayley will 
be a good, respectable reference, too, for you, when 
you are looking for a place. Dear me, how pale 
and harassed and fatigued youdolook! Lean back: 
against these shawls, and try to get a Tittle sleep 
between here and London. Do not worry any more: 
about Sir Stephen. He will never be able to find! 
you now, unless you yourself give hima clue to yaur: 
hiding-place,” 

The words were meant as comfort, yet they 
pierced the aching heart of Marian afresh as she 





sat watching the calm night sky in silent loneliness 
and grief, An hour more and they were in London, 
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CHAPTER XII. 
It gives me wonder great as my content 
To see you here before me. Othello. 

As they stepped from the train to the station plat- 
form Jeanctte signalled a cab, and soon had their 
luggage piled on the driver's seat. Then she opened 
the cab door and helped Marian in. 

** Go to Camberwell Gate, driver,” she said, before 
entering the vehicle herself. 

“Tt is a long fare, miss,”” observed the man, who 
was elderly, and had a very quiet, respectable look. 

“Tknow it. Anditislate. But that we cannot 
help. You shall have eighteenpence above the fare 
for your own trouble.” 

* All right, miss. I'll go with pleasure,” replied 
the man. 

The creaking, rambling vehicle jingled away down 
the slope stopping an instant at the inspector’s 
office for its number and destination to be taken 
down. 

Marian looked out, with a kind of terror, on mile 
after mile of dark and silent streets, deserted, save 
by a stray policeman here and there, or a late tra- 
veller. And this wasLondon! This grim and silent 
city, with its tall, dark houses lifting their grimy 
roofs against the calmnight sky? She felt instinct- 
ively that she should not like it, and said as much 
to Jeanette. 

“Oh, you will think differently, miss, when you 
see the west-end, and the and palaces and all 
the fine places,” returned the girl. “ My sister says 
that it is the most beautiful city in the world, and 
she ought to know, for she has been abroad with the 
family to Paris, Venice, Vien: and Rome, and a 
number of other places that 1 eammot remember 
now.” 


“* What is your sister? What place does she hold 
in the family ?” asked Marian. 

“She went there as second housemaid, miss. It 
was Mrs. Caryl that got her the place, through k now- 
ing the housekeeper in that family. Susan always 
was very handy. She could make a lovely cap out 
of two or three scraps of ribbon and lace—nothing 
ever came amiss to ~" She made some things for 
the housekeeper and for the lady’s-maid, and when 
the lady’s-maid was going away to be married she 
recommended Susan to the countess, who took her 
on trial, not really supposing that she would do for 
the place. But there she has remained ever since. 
She goes about with the countess, and though she 
is an old lady, and sees little company, there is quite 
enough going on among the servants of the families 
where they do visit to give my sister all the gaiety 
she needs. Ah, miss, that is the kind of place I 
wish I could get! If it was only so that I could 
stay with you now, as lady’s-maid, in one of those 
grand houses, I should be the happiest girl on earth! 
For it would be a pleasure to me to wait upon you.”’ 

“Thanks, Jeanette. If ever I have such a home 
as you describe you shall share it with me, if you 
will,” said Marian. 

“T am sure, miss, that you deserve such a home 
much more than some who have them,” said honest 
Jeanette. ‘There was but one young lady at 
Susan’s place when she first went there. She was 
the only child of the earl and countess—the Lady 
Mary Victoria Hop». Susan sent me her picture 
once. She was a young lady of seventeen then, and 
had just been presented at court, and the picture 
was taken in the dress she wore—a beautiful white 
silk all trimmed with blonde lace, and her hair 
arranged by a court hair-dresser, and pearls on her 
neck and arms. But she was one of the plainest 
girls lever saw—there was many a peasant’s daughter 
on Sir Stephen’s estate far prettier than she. Sheis 
married now to a French marquis, and Susan goes 
every year with the countess to their estate in 
France. She has one child, a little boy. And he is 
as beautiful as an angel.” 

Marian sighed. Something in the simple story 
had given birth to a train of thought in her own 
mind that saddened her. If Mrs. Caryl’s story had 
been a true one—if the lost love of Sir Stephen had 
indeed been her own dear mother, and the jealous, 
overbearing husband her own father—then her po- 
sition in English society would have been akin to 
that of the young lady of whom Jeanette was speak- 
ing. She felt in her own heart that it must be so. 
And somewhere in London, at that very moment, 
there was probably a father who was bound in all 
duty and honour to shelter her; a stately home 
which ought by right to fling its doors wide open to 
admit the heiress of a noble line. 

Yet, without written or oral testimony to support 
her claim, howcould she make it? Dame Bateman 
was dead, and Emily and the kind aunt in the New 
Forest, even if they knew the secret of her birth, 
might have no proofs of it to produce. Lucille— 

**pauvre Lucille,” as she had called herself, might 
have testified to her identity, but she was far away, 
in her native land, most likely, and perhaps had for- 
gotten all about her nursling long ere this. And 
as for the father, who of himself ought to have 
sought out and cared for his only child—ah! lan- 
guage had no words to express the feeling with 











which she was learning to regard him! For the 
grand mistake of her life he was in reality far more 
responsible than herself. All that had passed 
within the last few weeks only tended to embitter 
and estrange the girl from her only living parent, 
instead of impelling her to seek him out, and throw 
herself upon his bosom to crave his forgiveness and 
love. Before Dame Bateman’s death she might 
have been led to do this, had the meeting between 
them not been so strangely frustrated. But nowit 
was too late. 

Between her father and Sir Stephen Powis a 
deadly feud and hatred existed; between herself 
and Sir Stephen—in spite of all the ties that bound 
him elsewhere—existed an enduring love. How 
would the haug! peer bear to be told that the 
daughter whom he so long neglected and ignored 
had contracted a secret marriage with the man whom 
he had once believed to be his own rival? and that 
to escape the snares and dangers of that 
marriage, she had fled from Sir Stephen’s house 
night to the great city, with no other companion 
—_— than a simple, ignorant country 

“ Here we are, ” said Jeanctte, joyously, 
the cab whirled round a corner of the street, then 
stopped. “This is Camberwell Gate, I suppose. 
You look pale and tired, miss, and for my part I 
have been for the last quarter of an hour. 
This travelli night is the most fatiguing thing ! 
But we shall be all gpl ee pal 

She sprang from the and began looking about 
for the tailor’s sign and the greengrocer’s shop. 

There was none there. 

“ Why, surely this must be the place!” she said, 
aghast, to the cabman. “‘My sister used to 
here when she was out of service, and she has de- 
scribed it so often to me that I could almost have 
found it blindfold. But I do not see the shop. 

When Marian from the cab the man gave 
one rapid glance at her, then touched his hat. 

“ What was the name, miss, if you please ?” 


asked, addressing himself to Marian. 
Me, nan es it not, Jeanstte ?” asked 
rian 


cf 


“Yes, miss.” 

“You are sure that this was the direction your 
sister gave ?”’ he added, turning to Jeanette. 

**Oh, yes. Camberwell Gate, London.” 

** Well, this is it.” 

** The house was just four doors from the corner, 
with a greengrocer’s shop in front, and a tailor’s 
sign over the door,” added Jeanette. 

The man, anxious to be of service to his passen- 
gers, inquired at the specified house, the occupants 
of which he had some trouble in arousing from their 
slumbers. Here he learned that Mr. Grayley had 
died early in the spring, and that his widow had 
= the business and gone to her friends in Stafford- 
shire. 

Marian was depressed with disappointment when 
she heard this, and she said to the man: 

“Oh, sir, I am so glad that we happened to find 
you, and to come with you here, for lam sure that 
you will tell us what we ought to do now, and where 
we ought to go. Weare strangers in London, and 
it is very late.” 

She thought of Mrs. Caryl’s two letters as she 
spoke. But some strange feeling—some inward 
scruple for which she was at a loss to account— 
seemed to tell her not to use them. 

“You are too much of a lady, miss, if you will 
excuse my saying so, to be in this here position. But 
I’ve two daughters at home nigh about your age, 
and for their sakes I'll see you and this young wo- 
man safe, if I have to stay out all night with the 
cab to do it.” 

“Thank you,” said Marian, gratefully. 

The tears sprang to her eyes as she spoke. 

“Ts there any hotel near by?” asked Jeanette, 
who was gradually recovering the self-possession 
that had well-nigh been driven away when she full 
realised the annoying circumstances under whic 
she found herself in a strange city. 

“A hotel? Yes—there’s plenty of them about, 

of course,” was the cabman’s reply. “ But some- 
how I don’t quite like to drive you and this young 
lady to one of them places at this dead hour of the 
night, all alone as you are. There's a private lodg- 
ing-house somewhere about here, as I’ve driven 
families to now and then from our station, and that 
will be a better place for you, if it isn’t full, than a 
great, noisy hotel. A widow lady keeps it—a nice, 
respectable woman. JBesides, she knows me quite 
well, from seeing me drive her lodgers backwards 
and forwards—and, though I am only a poor cabman, 
my word might do you a little good, mayhap, at this 
lonely hour of the night, strangers to her as you are. 
No offence, miss,’’ he added, glancing at Marian, 
with the customary touch of his cap; “‘ but you see 
this ’ere London is a strange place, and them as 
keeps respectable houses are sometimes obliged to 
bo particular—that is——” 

The honest fellow bungled and biundered in his 
speech, not knowing how to worditsoas to express 


his own meaning clearly without offending the deli- 
cacy of his hearers. 

**T understand you perfectly,” said Marian. 
* You believe us to be respectable, and will vouch 
for us as such to the mistress of the house, though 
she might naturally hesitate at receiving us at this 
hour of the night, young and alone as we are, with. 
out your recommendation. We are both greatly 
obliged to you. Itis areal service that you are 
doing us.” 

“ Tay a greater one than you may know, with 
your dainty figure and your pretty face, all alone 
in this howling wilderness of a city, at this ultimely 
hour,”’ thought the cabman to himself as he drove 
away. “Poor little lady! She must be anorphan, 
7 e § oom never be Mary ale a Plig ci as 

is. Fancy my or one together 
in London on a Light Pive thie! Thank Heaven, thoy 
are safe at home, asleep im their own little room, 
with their mother near y 


every time she spoke of my leaving her. I wish | 
knew where she is now. Iam sure that she would 
give mea home, if she had one for herself.” What 
shall we do, Jeanctte, if this lady do not wish to 
take usin? I begin to fear that we have done a 
Sa Bea te we net Gee they ctey cos 
et if we gone by every one 

would have seen and known.” 
13 it will be all right, miss, never fear,” said 


4 


J cee, wan Senos meet Sanne ce the 
everything. “ what a piece o 

we have had in meeting with that d 
cabman. If we cannot get in here, he will finda 
re he leaves us. But here he comes, and 


= befo 
am sure that he has good news by the expression 
of his face.” 

Yes—she was right! The house was closed for 
the night, it is true, but Madame Laroche had not 
yet retired, and would receive them. She had gone 
at once to give orders about their rooms. 

The cabman ushered them up the steps, showed 
them into a little waiting-room at the right-hand 
side of the hall, and brought their luggage in thero 
after them. 

“ Now, miss, I’ll say good night, and I’m proud to 
have been able to serve you,”’ he said to Marian. 

She took a sovereign from her purse. It was five 
times the amount of his legai fare, and he would 
have declined it, but she pressed it upon his ac- 
ceptance so eagerly that he could not well refuse. 

“Tam not paying you for your kindness,” she 
said, with the sweet smile that sat so bewitchingly 
on her somewhat haughty lips. ‘For that we can 
only offer you our sincere thanks. Do take this to 
gratify me. And let me have your address, if you 
please. Some day I should like to go and see your 
daughters, and tell them how good their father was 
to me, for their sake.” ’ 

“* Proud and happy we should be to see youin our 
little home, miss,” said the gratified cabman as he 
gave her his business card. “My girls are nice 
girls, miss, though I do say it, and my wife would 
make you welcome, I can assure you. You and the 
young woman, too,” he added, turning to Jeanette. 

*‘ She will come with me. Good-night, and thank 
you once more,” said Marian. 

He went out, and they heard him say “ Home, 
geal to his horse, which rattled away ata great 
speed. 

The house door was closed by a man-servant out 
of livery, who entered soon after and took up their 
luggage with a respectful bow. 

‘“*Is there anything else, miss?” he asked of 
Marian. 

* Nothing else.” 

He vanished noiselessly. On the stairs they heard 
a voice speaking to him, a woman's voice, with & 
decidedly foreign accent, but refined in its tones, 
and singularly distinct and clear, . 

“Put the luggage in No. 32, Pierre,” said the 
voice ; “ then assist Mazot in No. 35. Where are the 
ladies ?”’ 

“Tn the small parlour, madame,” 

** Very well.” 

There was a rustling of silken robes upon the 
stairs, but the wearer did not pass by the open door 
of the room where they were. She seemed to turn 
aside and go down the hall as soon as she had de- 
scended the stairs. : 

“ How strangely familiar her voice sounds!” said 
Marian, with a puzzled look. “It seems as if I must 
have heard it before ; I eould count upon my 
fingers all the people I have known, so far, in my life. 
Possibly all French voices resemble each other on 





account of the accent. It must be that!” 
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She walked about the room as she spoke, examin- 
ing its furniture and decorations with an approving 
eye. One picture hung upon the wall—the portrait 
of a lady, apparently some five-and-thirty years of 
age. At that period of life some women are in their 
sunniest prime, while others are y descending 
the slope of the hill that leads downward to oldage 
and the silence of the grave. 

This lofy belonged to the former class. Dark- 
haired, dark-eyed, with a lithe, erect form, a brilliant 
colour in her cheeks and lips, and an eager, alert, 
and kindly look upon her face, she might still enter 
the lists with younger rivals and bear away the palm. 

Before this picture Marian stood a moment like 
one — — poe. 

“Jeanette!” she said, turning round excitedly, 
“‘ why, this is—this must be the picture of Lucille! 
How odd if Madame Laroche should really know 
her! She may be some relative—she may know 
where Lucille is now. Iwish she would come. I 
long to ask her.” 

As if in answer to that wish, there appeared at 
the moment at the open door a blithe-looking, lady- 
like personage, wi sparkling black eyes and a 
peculiarly pleasant look and smile. She was cer- 
tainly the original of the portrait, if that was all! 
She wore a black silk robe, made as only a French- 
woman ean make a dress, with a lace collar and 
sleeves, and a knot of cherry-coloured ribbon at her 
throat and in her hair, exactly as she was repre- 
sented in the painting above. 

She advanced towards her guests, and bade them 
“Soon detaining 

_ m me for ining you so long, ladies,’ 
she said. ‘‘ Will you take some refreshment ?” 

Marian, who had been gazing at her through the 
heavy folds of her veil, ever since her entrance, now 
stepped forward and interrupted her. 

“ Pardon, madame!” she said, in French, and in 
an agitated tone. ‘‘ By-and-bye we shall be glad of 
the refreshment. But now—oh! tell me—is not 
bee picture? Are you not Lucille—pauwvre 

uc’ ” 


Madame turned pale, and leaned against the table 
for support. 
“Who are you? Who asks that question? Who 


— me by that name?” she said, with trembling 
ips. 
Marian stepped farther forward, where the light 


would fall full upon her face. She threw up her veil. 

“My child! My little, little nursling! My 
Marian! How came you—what brought you here ? 
How could you find me ?—your poor Lucille!’ 

“ Are you glad to see me? Oh, how strange it all 
seems! Jeanette, my good Jeanette, you see that 
we are safe now, and at home! This is my own 
dear Lucille!” 

By this time the Frenchwoman had recovered 
from the first shock of surprise. 

“ Pardon me, Lady Marian,”’ she said, releasing 
her from that close embrace. “I could not help it! 
I was so glad to see that sweet, dear face again. 
How like you are to my lord—with his proud, im- 
perious beauty! Ah—but are you with him now, 
Lady Marian?” she asked, suddenly, breaking off 
to look at her again, and kiss her small white hand 
in a rapture of joy over the sudden meeting. 

As she did so the glitter of the heavy bridal ring 
met her eye, 

“Married !—so young—such a mere child |” she 
said, with a glance of intense surprise. ‘* Does my 
lordknow? Does he approve? Yetyou come here 
—alone !—with only your young attendant? What 
does it all mean, dear Marian ? You will tell 
Lucille—just as you used to tell her all your childish 
troubles in the olden time?” 

“Yes, dear Lucille, you shall hear all, I know 
that I shall find a friend in you, and in Jeanette, 
here,” said Marian, pressing her hand to her aching 
head. “I; too, have much to hear from you, but not 
now, not to-night. The long journey and the an- 
xiety, and now the shock of this sudden discovery, 
have shaken me strangely. It is enough to-night, 
dear Lucille, that we have met, and that Iam safe 
beneath the shelter of your roof. To-morrow you 
shall know all.” 

“Oh, forgive me, dear, sweet Lady Marian! 
Brate—idiot that I am, to ask you to talk now, with 
your sweet face so pale and tired, and full of sor- 
tow. I fly to. bring you something nice, such as you 
used to love in the dear old forest days.” 

She left the room, her kind face all aglow, and 
the tears fast falling from her bright black eyes. 

“Lady Marian!” said the scared Jeanette as she 
advanced to take her hat and shawl. 

_ Marian gave them to her with a weary smile. Her 
title, as an earl’s unacknowledged daughter, seemed 
80 small a thing in her eyes compared with the love 
of these two kind and faithful hearts. 


(To be continued.) 
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WHY DID HE MARRY HER? 


——_—~<m —- -- 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
And therefore—since I cannot prove a lover, 
To entertain these fair, well-spoken days— 
I am determined to prove a villain. Richard III. 

“Ross,” said Mr. Grey, in his low, forced voice, 
“will you come downstairs and eat something ? 
You must be fainting with hunger, and not one of the 
servants is heve to attend you.” 

“I would rather not,” said she, quickly ; “ please 
do not insist.” 

The horrible idea had instantly occurred to her 
that she was to be poisoned, and she could with 
difficulty conceal her agitation. 

“What is the use of keeping up this persistent 
animosity ?” said Mr. Grey, wearily ; ‘it can’t last 
for ever, you know. You have never eaten yet 
with me; you might come down to-night when Iam 
alone and miserable. Mr. Cotton shall not molest 
you. Iam obliged to have him here until we leave, 
for business reasons. I can’t offend him by sending 
him away. If I could I would, to please you.” 

Rose’s heart beat wildly. 

Another ruse to beguile her from her room, that 
their evil purpose might be fulfilled. 

Quelling her terrific forebodings, she said boldly : 

“Mr. Grey, before I leave my room again, I wish 
to know for what purpose it was entered in my ab- 
sence.” 

Mr. Grey looked up startled. 

“ What makes you think your room was entered 
in your absence ?’’ queried he. 

* This door has been locked and my window nailed 
down,” said she. 

Mr. Grey forced a sickly, conciliating smile. 

“I beg your pardon, I did it,” said he. “I was 
afraid that you would try to run away from me, 
rather than come on my journey with me. I don’t 
want to go without you, Rose.” 

So slowly he spoke, and so mechanically, that she 
shivered. 

She knew he was repeating a well-conned lesson 
while his thoughts were black with fresh villany. 

She collected all her courage for a last appeal. 

* Mr. Grey,” said she od **T do not believe 
in your protestations. { believe that you intend to 
take my life to-night.” 

Mr. Grey stood like a statue, staring at her. His 
eyes dilated, grew fixed and glittering—a frightful 
distortion seized upon his damp and sodden face. 

He made two er three fierce efforts to speak, and 
at last found utterance, in low, thick, smothered ac- 


cents. 

“ What made you think that ?”’ he said. 

“You told me yourself that you would have that 
money at any cost,’’ answered the trembling girl ; 
“and you can’t have it unless you murder me and 
escape with it.” 

He staggered into the room, and sat down upon 
the first chair he came to. 

“T was angry when I said that,” he remarked, 
eagerly. “I have changed my mind since then. I 
would not harm you, Rose—no, by——’’ He stopped 
with a groan and wiped his brow. “It comes hard 
on me to be suspected of that,’’ said he, forcing him- 
self to go on, ‘“‘when I never dreamed of such a 
thing. No, Rose; I’ve been unkind to you, but I 
wouldn’t harm a hair of your head.” 

“Tf you do,” said Rose, sternly, “ I warn you that 
you will not escape justice. I have sent a written 
report of all your plots, and that wretch’s down- 
stairs, to friends who will be here ere long to call 
you to account.” 

“Plots! Great Heaven!” cried Mr. Grey, “ what 
do you mean ?” f 

“For the sake of my own safety I will inform 
you. Last night, when you and Mr. Cotton thought 
the money had been lost by your villanous act of 
incendiarism, I overheard all you said. All Scho- 
field is ringing with it by this time.” 

A burst of consternation showed the coward’s 
discomfiture. 

‘“‘ Have you ruined my character out of malice ?” 
cried he, hoarsely. ‘Oh, my girl, but you shall——” 
Again he checked himself, and tried hard to re- 
cover self-control. Not till he was calm did he ven- 
ture to speak to her. 

“ Since you have found out so much for yourself, 
I will dissipate your absurd fears by telling you the 
rest,” hesulkily resumed. “‘ When we went to Grim- 
ward, which we did before morning, we discovered 
that by a strange miracle the money had not been 
touched by the fire. The chimney was still stand- 
ing, with the closets on either side, as solid as rock. 
They were fire-proof, floored with slabs of stone, 
and walled with iron-plated stone of great thickness. 
The doors also were of massive iron, which effectually 
isted the explosion as well as the fire. Wefound 











Quarter Sessions, completed his 50th year of office 
last week. Mr. Addison is 84 years of age, and was 





‘Now, Rose, I will tell you honestly what we are 
about todo. Mr. Cotton and I have packed up all 
the valuables that we can carry in the iron box 
along with the money. We intend to escape with it 
in the morning, taking you along with us. I will tell 
you candidly why—for fear you should set people on 
our track to recover the fortune. You see we can’t 
afford to leave you at liberty. If you would only 
sign that paper the money would be lawfully mine 
as your husband; I would settle a handsome allow- 
ance upon you, and we could live separately. But 
you say you won’t, so you must accompany us in all 
our travels, little as you willlikeit. And, toreward 
you for the ill turn you have done me in sending that 
report away, I’ll keep a closer eye on you than ever 
to-night, and take good care that you won’t be res- 
cued by any friends.” 

Without waiting for a reply, Mr. Grey left tho 
room, shamelessly locking her in as before. 

Rose went back to her post at the window to 
watch for the next movements. 

One after another the disguises of the plotters 
were being thrown off as useless ; with every fresh 
change she believed her doom drawing nearer—she 
rae ea her fate was not to be exile in Paris, but 

In five minutes she saw Mr. Cotton striding down 
the Aan towards the gates. He was going to recon- 
noitre. 

In five minutes more he came back, whistling cheer- 


Poe: 
othing was to be apprehended. 

Rose began to strain her ears anxiously for the ar- 
rival of her deliverers. 

She wondered how long it would take Mrs. Schmitz 
to arrange her rescue. 

She began to wonder whether they would let her 
live long enough to give Alice the necessary time. 

It was nearly dark, anc about nine o’clock, when 
Mr. Grey called at her door : 

* Wife, come down.” 

Knowing the uselessness of resistance, Rose dried 
her tears, controlled herself, and went. 

As she proceeded through the lower hall she 
noticed that every window was closely shuttered, 
10s thick cloths stretched over the fanlights of the 

oor. 

When she went into the dining-room she perceived 
that the shutters were jealously locked on the inside, 
so that not a gleam of light or a sound of life could 
escape to the outside. 

She understood, with a thrill of prescience. Tho 
intention was to force her friends, if they came, into 
the belief that the house was deserted. 

In the meantime a fearful crime might be com- 
— in security, and they would find it out too 

te 


Pallid and suspicious, the doomed girl approached 
her enemies. 

There was a lighted lamp upon the table, a plate 
of biscuits, cold fowl, and bottles of wine on a tray. 
Her anxious perusal of both their faces told her 
that Mr. Grey was not daunted by what she had told 
him, but only the more resolved on his purpose, 
whatever it was, while Mr. Cotton was smirking at 
her with genuine admiration. 

“T utterly refused to sustain my sinking frame by 
meat or drink, unless your fair hand would dispense 
the mercies,”’ said Mr. Cotton, handing her offi- 
ciously to the chair behind the tray. 

Rose, silent and spectral, applied herself to carv- 
ing the fowl, while Mr. Grey drew the corks from 
the bottles, Mr. Cotton uproariously declaring all 
the — how becoming a thing it was in unity to 
dwell. 

** Port or sherry, Rose ?”’ inquired Mr. Grey, osten- 
tatiously dusting out a glass. 

“ Neither,” said she, with a shiver. “I prefer 


water.” 

The thought that flashed through the poor girl’s 
mind was : 
“He will try to drug my wine; he can’t drug 
water.” 
Mr. Cotton started up. ; 
“Not a drop here; off I go to get some,” cried 
he, gaily, and, snatching up a pitcher, withdrew. 
By the malignant curve of Mr. Grey’s lip Rose 
saw that she had made a fatal mistake. 
Some advantage she had given them—what sho 
knew not. 
“No, no!” she cried, turning pale as death. “I 
beg you will call him back; I do not require the 
water.” 
“ Pshaw! a4 him rend it By likes to make a 
fuss,’’ observed Mr. Grey, coolly. 
A ease of spirits stood at his end of the table ; 
it was evident that he had been drinking deeply. 
His hand trembled as he poured himself out a glass 
of raw brandy ; his eye was hot and glittering ; his 
utterance slow. 
Rose bent her head, and tried to choke down a 
morsel of biscuit. 
Some time elapsed, during which Mr. Grey went 
through the ceremony of supping without address- 





the money untouched, and brought it home. 


ing one word to her. 
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Suddenly an indistinct knocking became audible. 

Mr. Grey took no notice. 

Rose understood in another moment. Mr. Cotton 
was doing something in her room. She sprang up 
with dilated eyes. 

‘** What noise is that?” cried she. 

“Bah! not your friends, madam,” answered Mr. 
Grey, grimly. “Sit down; it’s only some of Cot- 
ton’s foolery.” 

“It is no foolery; he is in my room!” shrieked 
Rose, running to the door. 

Mr. Grey strode after her and seized her arm. 

** You must be foolish,” said he, laughing in her 
face. “I’ve done all that is required to make your 
room secure.”’ 

He pushed her into her chair, and called from the 
door: 

“Cotton, I say, what’s become of the water ?”’ 

In two minutes more Cotton entered with the 
pitcher full, which he set down by Rose with a tor- 
rent of apologies. 

“ Having bombarded the cook’s quarters in a vain 
quest for the fluid which neither cheers nor 
inebriates,”’ said he, airily, “I next committed a 
raid upon the butler’s premises—playing sad havoc 
with two or three guineas’ worth of crockery, which, 
dear Mrs. Grey, please put to my account—I fell 
foul of the tap when I had handled things shiny, 
shapeless, mysterious, in the gloom profound.” 

‘What were you knocking at? my wife is anxious 
to know,” sneered Mr. Grey. 

“Ah! adored and unattainable goddess, does a 
thought of me, when absent, ever animate that 
gentle breast ? Would I were ever absent! The 
tap, ma’am, the tap which, when once it began to 
flow, forgot to stop. Like Moses, I smote the rock, 
and it gushed forth water ; unlike him, when I smote 
it again it refrained not. Allow me to pour you 
out atumblerful, sparkling as your eyes, cold as your 
heart for me, pure as my adoration for you!” 

Rose sipped a mouthful, but sank back in deadly 
faintness. She could scarcely conceal her despair. 

The fiendish merriment of the wretch who had 
just been arranging the last touches for her destruc- 
tion seemed more appalling than the silent obduracy 
of Mr. Grey. 

*“ You may go upstairs again if you are weary,” 
said Mr. Grey. 

She looked piteously in his face. 

“*T—I would rather stay here for a little while,” 
faltered she. 

“*Oh, very well,”’ said he, indifferently, ‘‘ please 
ourself about it. Iam going out, and won’t be 
ack till daylight in time to take you to the sta- 

tion, but Mr. Cotton won’t object to sit up with 
you, I suppose.” 

* No—no,”” gasped Rose, recoiling from the grin 
of the wretch beside her. ‘“ Where are you going, 
Mr. Grey 2” 

Mr. Grey staggered to the sideboard, and took 
from it an overcoat, which he began to put on. 

** Never mind,” said he, while thus engaged ; 
‘you'll see me soon enough again. Cotton, give 
me the key.” 

Mr. Grey was stooping over a small square iron 
box, which stood upon the sideboard, absently polish- 
ing it with his sleeve. 

It was the strong box which contained Gregory 
Blount’s secret hoard. 

Rose glided behind him, and for the first time in 
her life touched him voluntarily. 

She put her little, light hand upon his shoulder 
and turned him round. Anguish looked from her 
sweet young eyes, a wild prayer for her life trembled 
from her tender lips. 

“ James Grey,” she said, in thrilling accents, “ can 
you have my blood on your soul? All this gold will 
never give you a moment’s respite from your misery 
if you do. Oh, don’t leave me in the hands of that 
wicked man!” 

He shook her light hand off as if it had scorched 
him to the quick. A frightful oath burst from him, 
he backed from the accusing face of the helpless 
girl as he would have backed from the pointing 
tinger of retribution. 

** What—what are you raving about—about mur- 
der for?” he howled. ‘ Who wants to touch you? 
Not I, by—” 

‘Then don’t leave me alone with him!” cried 
Rose, frantically. ‘Stay in the house, and don’t 
hire him to do it.”’ 

Mr. Cotton, somewhat yellow in the face, here 
burst into an unnatural laugh. Mr. Grey, after a 
moment, joined in it. The ghastly mockery of their 
laughter, the shifting falseness of their gaze, curdled 
the blood in their victim’s veins. She canght atthe 
edge of the table for support, and watched them in 
dumb horror. 

“Tf you will go, please lock me into my room, 
and take the key with you.” 

“* Very well,’ mumbied Mr. Grey, and going back 
to the side-board lit a candle which stood in readi- 
ness there. 

He preceded her upstairs, went into her room, and 
glanced round, before he put the candle down ov her 





dressing-table. He looked strangely as he went 
back to the door, avoiding the chance of meeting 
her eye. 

When almost out he turned, and threw a piercing 
glance upon every object in the room. His eye 
rested as if fascinated upon her bed, and a livid pallor 
swept over his face. Having wrenched his quailing 
eyes away with an effort, he retreated hastily, and 
without a word closed and locked the door. 

The terrible night had begun. 

The first thing Rose noted was that her candle 
had almost burnt to the socket. In ten minutes at 
the farthest it would be out. 

In a panic she searched for a lamp or candle, but, 
as she apprehended, everything of the sort had 
been removed. Not even a match remained to give 
her a moment’s light, however dire her necessity. 

She recalled her poemen of mind by a brave 
effort and thought of an expedient. She tore a linen 
handkerchief into strips, twisted them, melted a 
little of the tallow over the flame, and saturated 
the twists with it. As fast as they hardened she 
laid them in reserve beside the candlestick. 

While thus engaged she heard Mr. Grey ride off 
at full speed, whistling for the dogs to follow him. 

Evidently their warning bark was to be dreaded, 
and they were removed. Everybody was to believe 
the house shut up. 

By the time the substitutes for a lamp had been 
manufactured the candle was flaring in its socket. 

She commenced her search for the cause of the 
knocking which she had heard. Rapidly, vigilantly 
she examined everything in the room. She soon 
discovered that the venetian blind had been nailed 
down over a thick cloth, which effectually prevented 
even a crack to reveal the light within. 

Desperately she strove to make an aperture ever 
so small, through which one little ray might slip to 
warn her friends that she was still there. By re- 
versing a slat and tearing a hole in the cloth, she 
gained her purpose. 

As long as she could keep a light burning it would 
flare like a beacon from the aperture. 

Nothing else in her room seemed disturbed, al- 
though, now that it had been tightly closed for a 
time, a strange, heavy smell began to pervade the 
atmosphere. 

Remembering the guilty look which Mr. Grey had 
cast towards her bed, she examined it fearfully. 

It was a light and elegant bedstead of French de- 
sign, with a graceful canopy of pale blue satin fall- 
ing over the pillow, and the foot-board softly 
cushioned with the same sumptuous material. The 
snow-white quilted satin cover fell on either side to 
the floor, and was ordinarily scented like an immense 
sachet. 

Rose studied the fall of the curtains and the folds 
of the quilt by the flickering rays of her expiring 
candle. The odour which she had detected had 
grown so strong as to sicken her. She knelt down, 
and throwing up the covering looked under the bed. 

Nothing was to be seen there. Still that heavy 
odour became more overpowering every instant. 

She set down the candle on the carpet, and one 
by one turned back the sheets and blankets. 

In a moment she discovered that her bed had been 
tampered with. Everything was wrong—the pil- 
lows thrown on any fashion—the sheets awry. 

She threw them all off, turned up the feather mat- 
tress, then the hair mattress under it, and came to 
the truth. 

The mattress case had been filled with something 
which exuded a black and unctuous moisture, and 
emitted the disgusting odour which she had so soon 
detected. ‘ 

She took her scissors from her work-box, ripped 
open the ticking, and found that the mattress was 
filled with shavings soaked in oil. 

The girl sank back with a low and thrilling cry. 

They had found out how to take her life—by fire. 

To be burnt in her bed while she slept, exhausted 
with her fears. 

Oh, fiends, was this your mercy to the innocent 
being who had never harmed you ? 

But the flame was sinking in a sea of tallow—a 
moment and she would be in darkness. 

Rose started to consciousness, caught the fallen 
wick in time, put the candlestick upon the table, 
and, clipping a length of one of her twists of linen, 
litand put it into the socket with its end in the 
melted grease. It burned with a poor, pale light, 
but it showed her how to work. 

She had little hope now, poor soul, that she should 
survive the night, but she determined to try all she 
could for her life. 

They would probably come softly in when they 
thought her asleep, and set fire to her bed, locking 
her in with the blazing pile. Perhaps they would 
stun her first by some frightful blow, so that she 
should not be able to escape from the bed. 

Shuddering convulsively all the while, Rose 
dragged the bedding back to its place, and arranged 
the bolster down the middle of the bed, with one 
end on the piled-up pillows. When she had thrown 
the bed clothes over it, and muffled it we] with ¢he 





satin quilt, it looked, at least in the faint light of 
the sputtering wick, sufficiently like a human figure 
to deceive a cursory glance. Perhaps they would 
steal in on tiptoe, set fire to the shavings, and retire, 
expecting her to be smothered in the smoke before 
she awoke. If they did that they would not dis- 
cover their mistake until Rose had effected her 
escape. 

Scarcely had Rose concluded her stratagem when 
she heard a stealthy footstep approaching her door. 

Horrors! was it Cotton coming to do the deed 
| P 

Wild with panic she dashed out her light, and 
rushed behind the door, resolved to make a bold 
effort to pass him if he entered. 

On the contrary the footsteps only paused for a 
while at her door and receded again. 

Alas, and she had extinguished her only light. 

She must live through the remaining hours of her 
life, awful as they must be, in the darkness of tho 
grave. 

Time passed on strangely enough with her. Hours 
were like minutes, and minutes like hours. 

Sometimes her brain was crowded with thoughts 
of horror and pain, grim phantoms encompassed her 
about, pointing with threatening finger to the blaz- 
ing pyre which waited for her. 

Sometimes it seemed as if nothing but reminis- 
cences of her gay and —T frolics would visit 
her, or perchance she would feel the touch of Harry’s 
lip on hers, and feel the clasp of his arms. 

All at once she sprang to her feet. 

The entrance door had opened and closed; two 
voices muttered in the hall ; two footsteps came up 
the stairs, paused at her door; two men whispered. 

The moment had come. 

Rose stood close behind the door, gathered to- 
gether for one strong one for her life. 

She heard the stealthy key turning in the lock; 
aw § she heard a fearful voice say, between set 
teeth : 

“ By Heaven, I can’t doit! Go you!” 

“Coward!” hissed another voice; ‘‘ what are yor 
afraid of ? Do it yourself—am I to risk my neck, 
d’ye think ?” 

And one pair of feet stole swiftly away, while a 
groan and a curse came bitterly from the man at 
her door. 

A few moments afterwards the door slid open 
without a jar. 

Its hinges had been well oiled. 

It covered the stark figure of the girl; a man 
cr t her in the pitchy darkness. 

She glided from behind the door, she slipped be- 
hind the man, she gained the threshold. 

She cast a wild look backward; in the twinkling 
of an eye she beheld this vision : 

A faint blue light hovering over the bed, revealing 
the figure lying in it—revealing also the fear-con- 
vulsed face of James Grey bending over the mo- 
tionless shape—revealing also a pistol pointed under 
the shoulder of the shape towards where the heart 
should be. 

Then total darkness; then the crash of a bullet 
against the woodwork of the bed, without a report— 
a silent deed of murder dared, but, oh, thank Hea- 
ven ! not done. 

Then a hoarse, maddened shriek from the mur- 
derer, lost in the whirr of the air as the girl flew 
along the hall, drowned in the 7 trampling of 
footsteps as the accomplice rushed to the spot; 
and Rose had taken the key of the white chamber 
from her pocket and was unlocking the door. 

“Oh, Heaven! I’ve killed her!” shrieked the 
maniac voice of Grey. ‘Oh, you fiend, why did you 
make me do it ?”” 

“Are you a milksop?’’ sneered Mr. Cotton. 
* Quick! fire the bed, the folks outside may break 
in at any moment and find the body.” 

Rose heard no more, for she had gone into the 
white room and locked the door. 

She was climbing up the slippery walnut stairs, 
where ina day = James Grey had led Alice 
Blount to show her all his grandeur. 

She had gained the top, she turned quickly to 
close the door behind her; her arm had struck a 
flower-pot which decorated the corner of the para- 
pet; it had crashed down upon the floor of the 
white room with a startling clamour. 

Rushing footsteps, loud cries, a dreadful crashing 
in of the locked door told the desperate girl that 
she was discovered ; | came foaming up the lad- 
der ; they saw her by the pale and ghostly moon- 
beams ; their murderous arms were outstretched to 
seize her; their flashing eyes were flaming upon her; 
o- attered a low sob as she made her last trial for 

e. 

- . io + * 

Mrs. Schmitz was true to her promise. She took 
her husband straight to the law-office of Hugh 
Carroll, and read the manuscript all over with them, 
then begged them with tears to save her cou:in Rose. 

Hugh Carroll walked off the Schmitz pair and 
the manuscript toa magistrate, and laid the case 
before him, The magistrate, though all the time 
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impressing upon everybody that the lady’s testi- 
mony went for very little against her own husband, 
telegraphed immediately to Sir Selwyn Viner to 
come and get the manuscript and make himself of 
use to Mrs. Grey, then set himself to provide pro- 
tection for the imprisoned lady. 

While an efficient force of constables were being 
collected to march out to Crowlands the magistrate 
visited the jail where our excellent friends Mr. Jas- 
per Blount and his stepson were in durance, and 
procured their liberation on bail until the matter 
could be looked into. 

Alice had meantime worked up her Harold to such 
a pitch of excitement that he could find no relief 
save by swearing, in blood-curdling terms, that he 
would “spit the tundering tief on a poker ;” while 
Kate Fitzroy, listening to the tale of Rose’s danger 
with flashing eyes, vowed that such a fiend was not 
worthy of any woman; let him look out! 

It was half-past eight when the posse of police 
arrived at the gates of Chudleigh Heath. 

They were met by Mr. Cotton, who was strollin 
townwards with a cigar in his mouth. He inform 
them that Mr. and Mrs. Grey had gone into Scho- 
field at sunset, and were at the “Ship” Hotel, 
awaiting the ten-o’clock train to Dover. 

Not having the intimate acquaintance with Mr. 
Cotton which we enjoy, the constables blunderingly 
went back to Schofield for orders, giving Mr. Grey 
time to mount his horse and gallop off by an un- 
frequented road, taking the dogs with him. 

The constables brought their report to their prin- 
cipal just in time for Harry Winchester to rush off 
to the station to see for himself whether Mr. Cotton 
had spoken the truth. 

The train was starting when Mr. Grey appeared 
on the platform with a veiled lady on his arm. 

They vanished into a first-class carriage. Upon 
Harry trying to enter, the guard respectfully in- 
formed him that the carriage was taken for the 
gentleman and lady. Harry was forced to take his 
stand upon the platform outside, where he could 
keep his eye on them. 

Quarter of an hour later a telegram reached the 
friends he had left behind waiting for his report. 

“Aruse. Grey escaped at the first station. I 
caught the woman—a servant of Crowlands. I am 
bringing her back. Go out to Crowlands at once.” 

The constables, with the magistrate in person, 
rushed out to Crowlands in. They surrounded 
the walls in a complete cordon, determined to inter- 
cept Mr. James Grey, and make him give an account 
of himself. 

They were too late. Mr. James Grey, gallopin 
on his favourite horse—which he had had convey 
by the same train—took all the short cuts, and was 
within his own gates before a soul of them arrived. 
He employed himself instantly in saddling two fresh 
horses, and tying them beside the rear gate of Chud- 
leigh Heath ready for escape. 

Then he entered the house and went upstairs. 

If Mr. Jasper had not hustled Harry into a cab 
the instant he arrived at the station, staying but 
long enough only to tell Rachel Craine that she had 
been the paid accomplice of a villain who had got 
about to the end of his tether, they would not have 
bom in Leseacty pom the dénouement after all. 

ey reached the scene, and saw the men pacin, 
— the wall. : ai ¥ 

r. Jasper was raging before the padlocked gate 
growling between histecth. Harry aphastes won 
describing to Harold Schmitz how easy it would be 
to scale the wall by means of the “short ladder” 
—namely the two linked hands of an ally, his 
shoulder, and a rope looped round one of the spikes ; 
the constables were marching backwards and for- 
wards like sentries, each on his apportioned beat, 
and all were vaguely suspicious of the death-like 
silence which wrapped the mansion, when, lo! the 
treacherous silence was rent by a sudden clamour, 
deafening, alarming—the wild clanging of a bell! 
_ It was the bell which hung above the observato 
in the belfry, and, with one long, frantic peal, it 
awakened the torpid night into a babel of sinister 
noises, and at last stripped off the deceptive veil 
which had hung over Crowlands, Chudleigh Heath. 

(To be continued.) 





TueE Thirteenth Universal Congress of icul- 
ture is to be opened at Gothemburg, in Sw ,on 
the Ist of August. Invitations have been sent to all 
the savants and leading agriculturists of Europe. 
The exhibition will be open for a fortnight, and in- 
clude everything connected with the cultivation of 
the ground. _ Prizes to the total value of 30,000 
thalers Swedish will be distributed. 

Pe SINGULAR CaLCULATION.—A statistician, fond 
= applying his professional ability to novelties, 
te ates that there are in constant use in the United 
: ingdom twenty-five millions of umbrellas, para- 
chutes, and parasols, and that sixty millions of this 
useful article of paraphernalia may be estimated as 
hag pe or in progress of preparation for sale; but 

® does not give the annual consumption, otherwise 


Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer might bring them 
within the range of revenue. Threepence each, on 
a presumed sale of five millions, might yield sixty 
thousand pounds. It would, however, be an un- 
equal levy, as in Ireland, Wales, and the Highlands 
of Scotland, the luxury is nearly unknown. 

EARN WHAT rou SpEND.—Three-fourths of the 
difficulties and miseries of men come from the fact 
that most want wealth without earning it, fame 
without deserving it, popularity without temperance, 
respect without virtue, and happiness without holi- 
ness. The man who wants the best things, and is 
willing to jt pa? what they are worth, by honest 
effort and self-denial, will have no difficulty in 
getting what he wants at last. It is the men who 
want goods on credit that are snubbed and disap- 
pointed and overwhelmed in the end. Happiness 
cannot be bee. a y the bottle, nor caught up by 
the excursion train, nor put on with any robe or 
jewels, nor eaten at any feast. It does not consist in 
any exhilaration, excitement, or ownership, but 
— from the use of the faculties of body and 
mind. 

A Parapise ror RHEUMATIC PATIENTS.—It is 
said that a deputation of gentlemen from the Isle 
of Skye has waited upon the Emperor at Chiselhurst, 
with the purpose of inducing Hi Majesty to visit 
their island in order to pursue a cure for the obsti- 
nate rheumatic gout to which he has become a 

. The discovery of the existence of ozone in 
the atmosphere to a greater d than in any cli- 
mate in the world is dec: to be the cause of 
the non-existence of rheumatism among the inhabi- 
tants of Skye, where rain, fog, and mist are per- 
petual, and yet no man was ever heard to sneeze, 
cough, or sniffle, and where a cold in the head, or 
inflammation of the chest, or rheumatism, or bron- 
chitis, are things unknown. Inspired by philan- 
thropic ideas, of course, ary we | of speculators 
are about building an elegant hotel on the western 
coast of the island. . 





BRIDAL DRESSES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


On casting a retrospective glance at the bridal 
dresses worn by the sovereigns and queens consort 
of England and other countries up to the end of the 
eighteenth century, it becomes evident that magni- 
ficence and costliness were studied before elegance 
and grace. It is said that the dress of Marie Joseph 
of Saxony, on her marriage with Louis the Dauphin, 
son of Louis XV. of France, weighed sixty pounds ; 
and this heavy garment she was compelled to wear 
all day. The Princess Jeanne of Navarre, on her 
marriage with the Duke of Cleves, was attired in a 
robe of cloth of gold, thickly studded with gems ; 
a ducal coronet of jewels encircled her youthful 
brow, and the train of her mantle was bordered 
with ermine. Determined to offer the uttermost re- 
sistance in her power, the unhappy bride declared 
her inability to walk under the weight of her ap- 
parel, and so was carried to the altar by the Car- 
dinal de Montmorency. Veils formed a portion of 
bridal attire at the end of the twelfth century. 

Berengaria, on her marriage with Richard Coeur de 
Lion, wore a trans: nt veil in the form of a Spanish 
mantilla, confined by a magnificent diadem of jewels, 
surrounded by flewrs de lys. 

Ancient weddings had one advantage over their 
modern representatives—we allude to the dress of 
the men, which greatly added to the splendour of 
the cowp d’wil, whereas in our days it decidedly de- 
tracts from it. For example, there is the costume 
of Richard Coeur de Lion on his wedding day. He 
wore a satin tunic of rose-colour belted round the 
waist; mantle of striped silver tissue, brocaded 
with silver crescents ; sword of fine Damascus steel, 
with hilt of gold ; scaled silver sheath. On his head 
was a rose-coloured bonnet, brocaded in gold with 
figures of animals. 

Although wedding garments and trowsseaue were 
generally very costly and sumptuous in the thir- 
teenth century, the most niggardly member of the 
royal household could scarcely have complained of 
the scanty outfit provided for the fair Provencal 
bride, Isabelle of Angouléme. It consisted of three 
cloaks of fine linen, one of scarlet cloth, and one 
grey pelisse, costing together 12l.5s.4d. An old 
writer thus quaintly describes the head-dress worn 
by Katharine of Arragon, on her nuptials with the 
Duke of York (afterwards Henry VIII. of England) : 

“ The strange diversity of apparel of the country 
of Hispania is to be discriven. The bride wore upon 
her head, at the time of her marriage, a coif of white 
silk, bordered with gold and pearls five inches deep, 
which covered the greater part of her visage and 

rson.” He further adds: ‘‘Her gown was very 

ge, both the sleeves and the body made with many 
laits, and beneath the waist certain round hoops 
earing out the grown from the body.” 

The marriage ceremony of Elizabeth, daughter of 
James the First, with Frederick the Fifth, Duke of 
Bavaria, Count Palatine of the Rhine, was conducted 
with great magnificence. Sir John Finett, master 





of the ceremonies, describes minutely the gorgeous 


805 
dresses. “The riches of that day,” adds he, “ were 
incomparable; gold and silver laid u lords’, 


ladies’, and gentlemen’s backs was the poorest 
burthen, pearls and costly embroidery being the 
commonest wear.” The royal jewels alone were 
valued at nine hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
The bride was arrayed in white (emblem of inno- 
cence); her magnificent long hair fell down her 
bac On her head was a crown of pure gold, or- 
namented with pearls and diamonds. Supporting 
her train were twelve young ladies, also clothed in 
white, so that it was said, “‘ Her passage looked like 
a milky way.” During her progress to the Chapel 
Royal, Elizabeth was supported by two single men 
—her brother, Prince Charles, on the right, and the 
Earl of Northampton on the left. On her return 
she was escorted by two married noblemen, the Duke 
of Lennox and the Earl of Nottingham. 

Since the time when marriage was first ordained 
until the present day, weddings have beenconsidered 
by most nations occasions for feasting and rejoicing. 

here are, however, some exceptions to the rule. 
Madame Pfeiffer, in her ‘‘ Visit to the Holy Land,” 
says, in describing an Eastern wedding :—“ After 
the marriage ceremony—which is always performed 
during the forenoon—the young wife is compelled 
to sit for the remainder of the day in a corner of the 
room, with her face to the wall. She is not allowed 
to answer any one whatever ; still less is she per- 
mitted to speak herself. This silence is intended 
to typify the sorrow of the bride at changing hor 
condition.” ° 


TRESSILIAN COURT. 


BY THE AUTHO® OF 
“A Life at Stake,” “The House of Secrets,” §c., ¥c. 
—_~.—_—__ 
CHAPTER LIII. 

Ir was Christmas morning—bright, clear ana 
frosty, with keen, crisp air, and cool, wintry sunshine. 
Nature had done her best to give England a “ Merry 
Christmas,” and all over the land the Christmas 
chimes were ringing, and rich and poor were making 
merry in honour of the great festival of the year. 

It had been, from time immemorial, the custom at 
Tressilian Court to celebrate Christmas Day, and, al- 
though the hearts of Sir Arthur and Blanche were 
heavy and sorrowful, they were not willing to depart 
entirely from the time-honoured custom. 

No guests had been invited to the Court, but liberal 
gifts had been sent to the poor of Ardieigh, and Blanche 
had adorned the dining-room with wreaths, mottoes, 
and designs of evergreens, in the midst of whose 
verduro holly-berries glowed like tiny balls of fire. 
An appropriate dinner, including the necessary 
Christmas plum-pudding, had been ordered, and here 
ended all preparations in honour of the day at Tres- 
silian Court. 

At about nine o’clock on this Christmas morning, 
a fly from Gloucester drove into the courtyard of 
the “ Tressilian Arms” at Ardleigh, and a young wo- 
man, attired in black, her face shrouded by a heavy 
mourning veil, alighted and entered the inn. 

This young woman was Hester Lowder. 

A servant conducted her at once to the inn 
parlour, and the landlord came to her presently. She 
arose from the hearth, beside which she had seated 
herself in a crouching attitude, and, without removing 
her veil, inquired if » gentleman named John Harro- 
ville were stopping there. 

“ No such person here, or in Ardleigh, ma’am,” was 
the reply of the worthy landlord. 

“Is—is there a gentleman at Tressilian Court 





wife, in a faltering voice. 

“ There may be, ma’am. I don’t know,” returned 
the innkeeper. “If the gentleman you seek is a friond 
of Sir Arthur Tressilian or Mr. Guy you'll find him 
or hear of him at the Court. Shall I send a mes- 
senger for you?” 

The childless young wife shook her head, and said 
simply that she would walk to the Court. Declining 
all proffers of a vehicle or of a guide, she took her de- 
parture from the inn, and set out at once for Tres- 
silian Court on foot and alone. 

Moving wearily down the village street, past the 
closed shops, past groups of carolling children, past 
the picturesque stone church, through whose open 
doors glimpses might be had of Christmas decorations 
in full progress of manufacture at the hands of merry- 
voiced young girls and lover-like attendants, Hester 
gained the open country. She glided like « shadow 
along the gray, wintry road, with its bare, leafless 
hedges on either side, but for her the morning had 
no sunshine, no glow, no brightness. ; 

When at last sho reached the small gate in the 
high wall of ‘Tressilian Park, at which she had seen 
her husband upon the occasion of her former visit to 
the Court, she halted, as if expecting to see him 
awaiting her there. But the gate wae locked, and 





only a blank wall met her gaze. 


named Jasper Lowder?” asked the wronged young 
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With a moaning sigh she hurried swiftly and si- | her, but the next moment, drooping her head again 
lently on, not stopping again until she reached the | to the breast that should have been her shield and 
gate lodge of the Court. Atthe door of the lodge she | bulwark, she began to sob wildly between her sudden 
halted and knocked. The lodge-keeper gave her ad- | joy at seeing him and her awful grief at the loss of 
mittance, looking wonderingly upon the black-robed, | her child. 


shrinking figure, in such strong contrast to the joyous 
morning. 


tering voice, “if there is a gentleman at Tressilian 
Court named Jasper Lowder ?” 
“There ain’t no such gentleman there, ma’am,”’ 


replied the lodge-keeper. ‘“There’s no guests at the | has heard my prayers. Oh, Jasper! I have prayed 
night and morning that Mr. Tressilian would pardon 
“Not there! not at the Court! Oh, pitying Hea- | and love you again. I have been so anxious, Jasper 
—so anxious about you!” 


Court this year, more’s the pity.” 
ven, what shall I do?” 
The wild cry went to the soul of the old woman 
who tended the lodge-gates. 
quired, in a tone of honest sympathy. 


y. 
“He is my husband. He was Mr. Tressilian’s tra- 
velling companion——” 


hour. Won't you sit down and rest yourself ?” 


gest. Mr. Tressilian will surely know where he is. 
Thank you for your kindness, but I must go.” 


Court, and directed Hester how to reach the house. 


Obeying these directions, the wronged wife glided | hear, Jasper!” said the unconscious young wife, 
along a garden path shaded by thick-growing firs | feeling his heart rise and fall in quick, convulsive 
and larches, and came out upon the wide grand} bounds. “Oh, my 


avenue near the principal porch of the dwelling. 


She mounted the tall flight of stone steps guarded by | “The bad news concerns him then? I thought——” 


stone lions, and sounded the massive knocker. 
A tall footman in livery opened the door. 


“Ts Mr. Guy Tressilian at home?” the young wife | asked the young wife, in her sorrowing voice. 


faltered, one black-gloyed hand clinging to the door- 
ost. 

The footman answered in the affirmative, and 
Hester moved feebly into the grand hall. 

“*T—I wish to see him,” she said. 

The footman bowed, and ushered the_visitor into 
the morning-room, inquiring : 

“What name shall I say, madam?” 

“Noname. I—I——Mr. Tressilian does not know 
me. Say a stranger.” 

The servant bowed respectfully, and withdrew to 
seek Jasper Lowder and inform bim that a young 
woman, in deep mourning and great distress, had 
come to him for assistance. 

The morning room was bright and cosy and warm. 
The sun came in through the lace curtains at the 
window. The fire burned and glowed with dancing 
flames. The vases upon the low marble mantelpiece 
were crowded with fresh flowers from the conserva- 
tory, and their fragrance filled the summer-like air. 
The pictures in the room were framed in laurel 
wreaths, in honour of the day. But all this warmth 
and brightness were unappreciated by the bereaved 
girl-mother. Sho shivered with the inward chill 
that came from her heart. 

Presently a quick, careless tread was heard in the 
hall, the door opened, and Jasper Lowder entered the 
room, 

He had attired himself for church in one of the 
handsomest of his Paris suits. A contented smile 
was on his face, a complacent expression in his eyes. 
He knew nothing as yet of that fatal discovery of 
Sir Arthur’s—the scar which the baronet had sought 
upon his wrist and failed to find—and he believed 
that all his schemes were working well, and that he 
had swept the last obstacle from his path of wrong- 
doing. 

He approached the veiled, black-robed visitor with 
a jaunty, debonair expression. 

‘“*My servant said you wished to see me, madam,” 
he observed, with condescension. ‘ This is Christ- 
mas morning, and you will not be sent away empty- 
handed. What can I do for you?” 

Slowly Hester Lowder arose from her chair. She 
took one step towards him, and threw back herheavy 
black veil, disclosing a face from which all the girlish 
brightness had fled—a face so wan, so woeful, so 
piteous, that Jasper Lowder started back, scarcely re- 
cognising it. 

The next moment, a wild cry springing from her 
lips, a light breaking through the. gloom on her face, 
the young wife bounded forward, and flung herself, 
half-fainting, upon his breast. 

A look of terror convulsed Lowder’s features, and 
a frightful oath escaped his lips. He would have 
flung her from him, but that she clung to him so 
desperately, with such a despairing, anguished hold. 

“What is the meaning of this wild freak?” he 
ejaculated, harshly, “Did I not tell you not tocome 
here again ?” 


not here. I asked for Mr. Tressilian, and you have 
“Can you tell me,” asked Hester, in her soft, flut- | come to me. ‘Tell me, has he forgiven you?” 


hear you.” 


you think so much of me, you could do as I tell you. 
‘Ts the gentleman your relation, ma’am ?” she in- | I ordered you to stay at Gloam Fell, and here you 
are again spying after me——” 


shuddering as with an ague, and uplifting her pallid, 
“Sure, then, Mr. Tressilian can tell you where he | tear-drenched, woeful face in piteous pleading. “I 
is. You've come in good time, ma’am. The family | shall die if you speak so harshly tome. I have only 
haven’t started for church yet, nor won’t under an | come to you because my heart is breaking, and I have 
no one in all the wide earth to go to but you. I 
“No, no. I will go on to the Court, as you sug- | am in sore trouble. pai! brought you bad news.” 


to the letter he had received from Palestro announcing 

Full of pity for the singular young visitor, and for- | Guy Tressilian’s return to England, and agray pallor 
bearing to question her, the lodge-keeper conducted | settling down upon his visage. “Speak. What is 
her to the door opening into the home grounds of the | it ?” 


“Oh, Jasper!” she sobbed. “They said you were 


“Yes, yes. Don’t speak so loud. Some one may 


** He has forgiven you and taken you back! Heaven 


“ Well, what if you have? It seems to me, if 


“Oh, Jasper!” moaned the unhappy young wife, 


“ Bad news!” eri owder, his thoughts reverting 


“ Prepare yourself for the saddest news you can 


poor husband! Our boy——” 
“Our boy !’’ ejaculated Lowder, in sudden relief. 


He checked himself abruptly. 
“ Does not my mourning dress tell you the story ?” 


“Our baby, Jasper—our bright, blue-eyed boy, with 
his sweet ways, his lovely face, his loving baby 
soul—is dead !” 
“ Dead?” 
“It seems impossible to you as to me, dearest, but 
he is dead. He died the night before last. He is 
lying now in his little crib at Gloam Fell, in his 
white night-gown, his tiny hands crossed, a smile on 
his tiny face. Ob, my husband,’ and the piteous 
voice broke into a low, mournful wail, “I have only 
you now! I wanted you to see him before they 
bury him out of our sight for ever. I knew -you 
would not forgive me if they put our baby under 
those terrible snows without giving you the chance 
to look on his baby face once more. You did not 
answer the letters I sent you, and I had no way of 
getting you there in time without coming for you 
myself.” 
“The child is dead!” said Lowder, thinking more 
of himself than of the sorrowing young mother. 
“ Well, perhaps it is just as well——” 
* Jasper !” 
“T mean it, Hester. There’s no use in being 
foolish and sentimental. Children are encumbrances 
any way. Of course it’s hard on you, but death is 
the inevitable lot, and it is better for the child to 
die when he’s little than to grow up to be a disap- 
pointment to you.” 
“Ho never would have been that,” breathed the 
young wife, with all a mother’s tender and steadfast 
faith. “My boy! my beautiful boy! So tender, so 
ure, 80 lovely! My whole heart mourns for him! 
ou are all I have in the whole wide world now, 
Jasper!’’ she said again, clinging to him yet more 
owing as if confident that, despite all his harsh- 
ness, his love and tenderness would not fail her in 
her hour of trouble. 
In spite of himself, Lowder’s hard heart was 
touched by her unswerving faith in him. His better 
nature asserted itself. Itis true that his heart had 
turned from Hester, that he loved golden-haired 
Blanche with passionate fervour, and that he con- 
templated an act of terrible treachery to both these 
women—that of making Blanche his wife while Hester 
yet lived—yet now he felt something of his old affec- 
tion for Hester thrill his heart. She was his wife. Her 
head had Jain in his bosom. She had been the mother 
of his child. She had been the only one in all the 
world, except his own dead mother, who had ever 
really loved him. Now she mourned in desolation 
and anguish for his dead son. All these thoughts 
crowded into Lowder’s soul, evoking a feeling of 
tenderness and pity for her. 
He drew her to a silken couch in a corner near the 
hearth, and gently gathered her to his bosom. 
““My poor Hester!” he said, caressing softly her 
hair, from which her hat had fallen back. “My 
poor wife! Forgive my harshness. I have many 
things to trouble me. I grieve with you. I had 
formed many plans for our boy. I am sorry I cannot 


“What Are you not going?” 

“Tcannot. You must trust me, Hester, trust my 
loveand faith. Mr. Tressilian needs me, and I dare 
not ask leave of absence, 6ven to bury our boy. You 
must go back alone, and at once!” 

The poor young wife sighed. 

**Alone! Alone! Oh, my husband!” 

“If you love me, you must doas I say. I am not 
yet upon an assured ge | here. Icannotintroduce 
you to my patron or his family. I want you to go 
quietly, without speaking a word of me even in the 
village. Where is your vehicle?” 

* At the inn at Ardleigh.” 

“You must hasten to the village immediately. Do 
you need money ?” 

Hester shook her head. 

“You will need some for burial expenses. Hero 
—take my purse,” and he thrust it into her pocket. 
“ You must not be seen here. Go back to Gloam Fell, 
and remain there till I come for you. And now you 
must go.” 

“ But, Jasper, I do not understand——” 

“I will explain everything some othertime. I will 
come to see you soon. Now you must go.” 

The young wife arose wearily, her wan, white face 
wearing a pitiful look of anguish. She moved two 
or three steps across the floor, and then tottered 
back, with a great cry, and flung herself in Lowder's 
arms. 


“ My heart is breaking!” she moaned, piteously. 
“Bear up, Hester. Be brave. In Heaven’s name, 
would youruin me? I tell you your longer presence 
here will be my ruin!” 

“T will go, Jasper. Heaven knows I would die 
rather than bring harm to you. One last kiss, Jasper. 
I am going.” 

Their < met in the final caress. Hester clung to 
him as to her last tangible hope, sobbing and weep- 
ing in utter desolation and despair. 

They were standing thus, when the catastrophe 
Jasper Lowder had feared came upon the usurper. 
The door opened, and Blanche and Sir Arthur, at- 
tired for church, and quite unconscious that the room 
was occupied, came into the apartment. 

At sight of Lowder and his wife in the midst of 
that final embrace both Sir Arthur and Blanche 
started back in horror and amazement. 

At the same moment Lowder became conscious of 
the presence of the intruders, and recoiled several 
paces, nearly flinging his wife to the floor. His eyes 
seemed starting from their sockets, and all things 
reeled around him. 

And thus the four, every one nearly paralysed, 
stood staring at each other. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
For a few moments each member of the little 
group remained as if transfixed where they stood. 
Sir Arthur looked from Lowder to Hester and back 
again. At last he turned and offered Blanche his 
arm, saying, in a tone indicative of a chill displea- 
sure: 


e: 

“T think we had better withdraw, my dear. This 
is no place for you.” 

Poor Hester looked into the grave, stern face of 
the baronet, and then towards her husband. Low- 
der was completely overwhelmed by the disaster that 
had overtaken him. His face, overspread with ap 
ashen pallor, his gasping breath, bis convulsed {ea- 
tures, all declared fhat he had not yet attained his 
self-command. His terror and agitation brought to 
Hester’s mind his declaration that her presence at 
Tressilian Court, if known, would ruin him. 

Forgetful of herself in her anxiety for her hus- 
band, the timid young wife sprang towards the door, 
intercepting the retreat of Sir Arthur and Blanche, 
and standing before them with clasped hands and 
pleading, upraised face. 

** Don’t be angry with him!” she cried, piteously. 
“Tt is all my fault. I ought not to have come to 
Tressilian Court—he told me not to—but my baby, 
my poor baby, is dead!” 

Blanche dropped her hand from her guardian’s 
arm. Her soul thrilled with pity for this slender, 
mourning young creature. 

“It is Mrs. Lowder!” exclaimed Sir Arthur, recog- 
nising the pleading stranger. 

“Yes, it is I, Hester Lowder——” f 

“ Not another word!” interposed her husband, iz 
a quick, harsh voice. “I will make the necessary 
explanations. You must go.” : 

“ And leave you to Sir Arthur's displeasure?” cried 
the generous wife. ‘Never—never, Jasper! It is 
all my fault. You will not be angry with him, Sir 
Arthur, because I ventured here ?”’ 

The baronet took a step nearer Hester. 

“ What did you call him?” he demanded. 

Lowder repeated his command to his wife to de- 
part. But Hester, believing that her pleadings would 
remove the baronet’s unaccountable displeasure 








Hester lifted her head as if a serpent had stung 


go back with you to Gloam Fell——” 


her presence, would not go. 
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“I called him Jasper,” she said. “He——” 

Lowder drowned her ‘voice by a loud cry, and 
pounded towards lier, grasping her arm with a 
violence that made her wince with pain. 

“Not another word!” he hissed, ‘‘if you would 
not have me hate you.” 

“Oh, Jasper!” the wronged young wife cried, in- 
voluntarily. ‘Ob, my husband!” 

“ Your husband?” ejaculated Sir Arthur, 

“Your husband ?” exclaimed Blanche. 

“T thought,” said the baronet sternly, “that your 
name was Lowder, and that you were the wife of my 
son’s travelling companion ?” 

“Tam—Iam! Jasper, don’t hurt meso! I am 
Hester Lowder, Sir Arthur, the wife of Jasper Low- 
der. If you would call your son, sir, Mr. Guy Tres- 
silian, he would befriend us.” 

“Ah! Who is the man who is grasping your arm 
so tightly, Mrs. Lowder ?” exclaimed Sir Arthar, in 
a sudden and terrible agitation. 

“ He—don’t, Jasper !—he is my husband, of course. 
He is Jasper Lowder!” 

A strange ery came from the baronet’s lips. It 
sounded like a prayer of thanksgiving. 

It was echoed by Blanche, who sank down upon the 
nearest chair suddenly strengthless. 

Jasper Lowder flung his wife violently from him. 

“The woman is mad!” he cried. _“ Her troubles 
lave upset her mind. You do not credit her wretched 
vagary, father——” 

At this juncture a fierce tattoo sounded upon the 
front door, An impatient hand was evidently plying 
theknocker. Had any of the group in the bright morn- 
ing-room looked from the window, they would have 
seen a carriage standing before the door, having come 
quietly up the drive, and would have beheld three 
persons standing upon the house steps. 

But not one member of the group stirred. They 
were too absorbed in the scene in which they were 
actors to heed any sound without. 

“Father !” repeated Hester Lowder, ina bewildered 
voice, looking from the usurper to the baronet. 
“Jasper, bave you found your father? Is Sir 
Arthur Tressilian your father ?” 

“No—a thousand times no!” thundered the 
baronet. “ This man is no son of mine. My instinct 
has always revolted from him. I had proved him 
an impostor and usurper before your arrival——” 

At this juncture the room door was opened, and 
two persons quietly entered—Guy Tressilian and his 
bride! 

Behind them, in the doorway and unobserved, 
stood Devereux Gower, a mocking smile on his face, 
a restless glitter in his eyes. 

Just within the room Guy and Olla paused. The 
former had removed his hat, and stood before them 
tall, straight, and handsome, the light of intellect in 
his glorious blue eyes, and a joyous glow on his face. 

He spoke no word, but bestowed a scathing took 
upon the man who had stolen his birthright. Then 
he turned his gaze upon Sir Arthur. 

As he encountered the glanco from those sunny 
eyes, as his eager eyes almost devoured that noble 
face, the father’s heart, that hadseemed frozen within 
him, broke its icy fetters and bounded with strange 
new warmth and life. It was not needful that Guy 
should speak. It was not needful that he should 
declare his identity. Sir Arthur knew him, and, with a 
great cry, bounded forward and clasped him to his 
breast. 

“Guy!” heecried. ‘My son! my son!” 

We will not dwell upon the joy of that glad re- 
union. The son had come back to his o'vn, noble, 
brave, and high-souled, and his father welcomed him 
as one from the dead. 

Blanche and Olla wept in sympathy. 

Jasper Lowder looked at windows and doors, and 
saw no way of escape. He sat down, pallid and 
trembling, a guilty flush on his cheek, and an ap- 
prehensive glare in his eyes. His sin had found 
him out, and it only remained to meet his punish- 
ment. 

It was long before the reunited father and son 
had thought of others than themselves. But at 
length Guy gently disengaged himself from his father’s 
clasp, and, taking Olla’s hand, drew her near to Sir 
Arthur. 

“Father,” he said, in his rich, winning voice, “I 
have an explanation to make to you. I was wounded 
in the head in my shipwreck on the Sicilian shore ; I 
awaked to life an idiot—a helpless, downright idiot. 
Ihave been friendless, forlorn, and near to death. 
That Ihave my mind again—that I am living to-day 
—is due to this noble girl at my side. She is my pre- 
server, my guardian, my benefactress. In her own 
dark hours of peril she would not forsake the help- 
less imbecile whose only claim upon her was that of 
common humanity. It is she you have to thank for 
seeing me again in this life.”’ 

_Sir Arthur stretched out his hand in warm impul- 
Siveness to Olla. ‘The small, dark, beautiful face 








glowed under his glances; the dusky eyes regarded 
him pleadingly; but Olla’s hand did not move for- 
ward to meet his. 

“ Father,” continued Guy, his voice tremulous 
with a great emotion, ‘‘Olla is more to me than 

ian or benefactress. She is my wife!” 

Sir Arthur started with astonishment, but the 
tender smile on his face grew tenderer, and the light 
in his eyes grew kindlier, as he drew the young girl 
to his breast, and kissed the shy, sweet little face. 

“My daughter!” he said, with fatherly kindness, 
his voice as tremulous as Guy’s had been, “ you are 
welcome to our home and to our hearts. This is a 
bappy surprise to me. This is the happiest Christ- 
mas I ever knew!” 

He kissed her again and released her. lla felt 
that he had taken her to his heart, and installed her 
in his affections, all unknown to him as she was, and 
that she had gained a father as well as a husband, 

Guy drew his wife’s arm in his, and led her towards 
Blanche, who received them with smiles and tears. 

“Blanche,” he said simply, ‘I bring you a sister. 
Olla, this is Blanche, of whom I have told you.” 

The two girls embraced each other tenderly. 

Leaving them together, Guy Tressilian regarded 
his false friend and former companion with a stern, 
sad gaze, 

Lowder trembled like a leaf in the breeze, and 
arose, approaching Tressilian, his eyes downcast be- 
fore that stern, accusing look. 

“Jasper Lowder!’’ uttered T'ressilian, in a sorrow- 
ful voice. “Is it thus we meet again ?” 

A great sob burst from Lowder’s heaving breast. 
He put up his hands blindly. 

“Oh, Guy, Guy!” he cried, his features working, 
“T thank Heaven you are saved and brought back 
to your own! As Heaven is my judge, I have always 
mourned for you. I thought you the same as dead, 
I was poor, and thrown by your affliction again upon 
the world; the’tempfation was greater than I could 
resist. Iam guilty—guilty a thousandfold. Retri- 
bution has overtaken me at last, as I have always 
secretly feared it would, Again I say I am glad that 
your mind has been restored, and that you have come 
back. I deserve any punishment the law will inflict. 
1 have cheated, wronged, and robbed Sir Arthur, I 
have imposed upon innoceat Blanche, and would 
have married her, when I have a wife already. I 
suppose,” he added, despairingly, “that you have an 
officer without. I see some one at the door. Let 
him come in and take me!” 

Hester Lowder uttered a wild shriek, and, rushing 
forward, cast herself at the feet of Sir Arthur Tres- 
silian. She had comprehended the whole scene. 

“Oh, spare him!” she pleaded, her voice breaking 
with a desperate anguish. “Spare him, Sir Arthur. 
Spare him, Mr. Tressilian. He did not know what 
he did. Spare him formy sake. He is allI have in 
the world. Ilove him! In spite of all, Ilovehim!” 

Sir Arthur did not answer. 

“Father,” said Guy, gently, a sudden moisture in 
his blue eyes, “if this poor, wronged young wife 
can forgive the husband who deserted her and who 
would have married another, can we not forgive 

. ?’ 


Sir Arthur bowed his head. 

“He can go!” he said. “The only punishment he 
will receive for bis wrong-doing will come from his 
own remorse. Mrs. Lowder, your love for him has 
won his immunity from justice !” 

Hester Lowder arose and kissed the baronet's hand, 
and breathed her thanks. Jasper Lowder looked like 
one who has received a pardon when upon the scaf- 
fold. He muttered his gratitude, and, taking Hester's 
hand, moved towards the door. 

He had advanced but two or three paces, when he 
halted, breathing hard. The door had been flung 
wide open, and upon the threshold still stood Mr. 
Devereux Gower, a sneering smile upon his full, sen- 
sual lips. 

A glow of recognition, full of bitter hatred, over- 
spread Jasper Lowder’s face. 

“My father!” he gasped, with a menacing stare. 

Mr. Gower advanced a few paces, still smiling. 

“Yes, [am your father, Jasper Lowder!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“The father who deserted me inmy boyhood—the 
father who left me to struggle with the world—who 
exposed me to this terrible temptation which has 
wrecked me! Accursed——” 

Mr. Devereux Gower waved one hand with a grace- 
ful flourish. 

“Hold!” he said. “Spare your curses, young man, 
I am your father, Devereux Gower. 1 know your 
history and your—your errors. I am wifeless and 
childless, except for you. As Sir Arthur Tressilian 
has kindly forgiven you, and as you seem to be a 
young man of some ability, I am willing to acknow- 
ledge you as Jasper Lowder Gower, my son and 
heir. What do you say? Shall it be peace between 
us | etd 





“Peace !” breathed Hester. 

“Yes,” assented Lowder, after a hard struggle with 
himself. “It shall be peace,” 

He held out his hand, and Mr. Gower shook it 
warmly. Their reconciliation was complete. 

* You will not leave me, Hester, now you know 
all?” said Jasper, humbly. “I deserve that you 
should abandon me——” 

“But I will not!” said Hester, tenderly. “You 
have done wrong, Jasper, but you can repent. We 
will begin life over again. Come!” 

They went out together, Mr. Gower following them. 
The three entered the waiting vehicle and drove down 
the avenue, passing a fly in which sat the Popleys. 
mother and son. 

Proceeding directly to Gloucester, the little party 
of Gowers took the first train for Northumberland, 
hastening to Gloam Fell. 

There, by the inanimate form of his dead child, with 
his wife kneeling beside him and urging upon him, 
in tender, wifely words, the beauty of a nobler, better 
life, Jasper Lowder found a new manhood. Over the 
tiny, wax-like face of his first-born he vowed to be- 
come an honourable, honest man, and he kept his. 
word. In the grave of his little child were buried all 
unhappy remembrances, and, with his wife and his 
father, who soon grew to be proud of him, he lived 
a life that was not all hardness and selfishness, but 
had in it the elements of beauty and goodness. 

To-day, looking at his meek, true-hearted young 
wife, he says that he was “ redeemed by love.” 

But to return to Tressilian Court and its inmates. 

When the Gowers had departed, Sir Arthur Tres- 
silian suddenly missed Blanche, who had stolen from 
the room. 

He went in search of her, finding her in the library, 
standing by the window, and looking out upon the 
wintry lawn. 

He went up to her and took her hand in his. 

“Are you grieving over your disappointment in 
Jasper Lowder ?” he asked, gently. 

Blanche shuddered. 

“No, indeed, Sir Arthur,” she exclaimed... “E 
should never have married him in any case. | made 
up my mind last night that I had rather die than 
marry him. My respect for him died the night I 
saw him commit the robbery, and as to love—I never 
loved him.” 

“Guy is married ——” 

“T rejoice in his marriage!” cried Blanche, with 
animation. “ His Olla is the sweetest, noblest, bravest 
girl in all England. Only think! He owes his life 
and reason to her!” 

“ You are sure, Blanche, that all these changes and 
occurrences have given you no pang?” 

“ Quite sure.” 

“Pardon me, Blanche,” urged her guardian, gently, 
“but it is my greatest fear lest you should have re- 
ceived some wound. You are sure you never 
loved?” 

Blanche’s face flushed, then paled. 

**T—I didn’t say that,” she whispered. 

“You have loved, then? I would have died to 
save youasorrow. Oh, Blanche! Blanche!” 

Blanche raised her grave gray eyes, now dark and 
luminous with feeling. Sir Arthur started back, 
reading in their lucid depths the young girl’s secret, 
She loved him even as he loved her. 

“ My darling!” he whispered. “Is it I whom you 
love?” 

Blanche whispered a soft assent. 

Not one of the family of Tressilian Court attended 
church that day, but their joy and gratitude were 
none the less to the kind Providence that had over- 
ruled all things for their good. 

A month later Sir Arthur Tressilian purchased a 
handsome estate in the neighbourhood of Tressilian 
Court for his son, and Guy and Olla, with their 
household, which included the Popleys, entered upon 
its possession, with a handsome income to support it, 
Early in February Sir Arthur and Blanche were mar- 
ried, and it would be hard to tell which is the happier 
of the two young brides, or which the prouder and 
more tender, the baronet or his son. 


THE END. 





WrenrawskI has, it is reported, accepted a two 
years’ engagement from Herr Ullman, the first year 
to be passed in Europe, at a salary of 5,000 francs 
per month, and the second year in America, at the 
rate of 10,000 francs per month. 

Tux distinguished services rendered by Lord De 
Grey in connection with the Treaty of Washington 
will be met with suitable recognition. His lordship 
is about to be raised to the rank of marquis, under 
the title of Marquis of Ripon. 

Accorpine to an estimate the destruction of pro- 
perty in Paris, including houses, furniture, securi- 
ties, works of art, etc., is valued at 32,000,000/. 
Merchandise tothe amount of 24,000,0001. is also 
said to have been destroyed. 
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NO'TICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


'W. W. W.—We cannot say. 


A Lonpon Reaper.—The handwriting is legible but 
careless, 

E. P.—The lines, though creditable in sentiment, are 
in other respects very far below the mark. 

An Ayxious InquirgR.—l. We have no knowledge of 
the person inquired for. 2, The handwriting is formal 
and legible. 

8. H. H.—The sonnet would be good and pathetic if it 
were relieved of two or three curious verbal blunders 
made perhaps by the copyist. 

R. J.—We really cannot say whether or not the manu- 
script has been received, and we must refer you to our 
standing regulation on the subject. 

A Constant Reapger.—Redness of the nose frequently 
arises from debility, in which case the remedies are suit- 
able tonic medicines, good food, fresh air, and exercise. 

J. E. T.—You should have professional advice upon so 
serious a subject. The opinion or directions of a stranger, 
founded upon a very indefinite statement of your neces- 
sities, can be of no service. 

A Fatuer.—You should visit one of the naval sea- 
ports in company with the lad, and make a personal 
———— to the officer in command of the training- 
ship anchored there. 

IGNoramus.—A gun licence must be procured for the 
purpose specified. These li can btained at the 
post-offices generally, and particularly at any district 
post-office, 

A Constant Reaper.—The prevalence of scurf on the 
head is owing to a disordered condition of the health. A 
remedy is to be found in exercise and in medicine adapted 
to the constitution. The frequent washing you allude 
to is beneficial. 

Puss.—We apprehend it is correct to say that the 
diamond is the only stone that will write upon glass, 
but there is a method of etching glass by the use of 
hydrofluoric acid described in books which treat of the 
ornamentation of glass. 

G. A. P.—The translation of the first sentence is “ Pos- 
sibly there may lie concealed some little spark” of genius, 
or gold, or wisdom, or fire, or wit, etc. The remaining 
words have no connected meaning. The last word but 
one belongs neither to the Latin nor any other language 
of which we have any knowledge. 

M. A. L.—Apply just sufficient salted butter to the 
skin to make it supple, and throw a quantity of ma- 
hogany sawdust over the hairy portion of the fur. This 
must be afterwards beaten out with a light cane. The 
leather can also be softened by the judicious use of salted 
butter, which substance is freely used by tanners. 

J. B. C.—Cider can be “fined” by means of isinglass in 
the proportion of half an ounce to ten gallons. Salt 
mixed with ginger or any other spice is sometimes used 
in the same proportion. But cider, when well brewed, 
usually “fines” of itself. It is seldom fit for consump- 
tion until twelve months from the time of brewing have 
elapsed. 

Auuiz B.—You cannot alter the constitution with 
which nature has endowed you in the way you desire. It 
is a great mercy for you that you cannot, for you know 
aot what youask. Toshape your course by every idle 
opinion and remark will land you in an unhappy country. 
Be guided rather by the good counsel and example of 
some elder relative. At all events, do not tamper with 
your personal appearance. 

W. H. L.—It is alleged that the method of colourin; 
maps by the stencil process is superior to the process of 
colouring done by hand. How that may be will depend 
upon the degree of accuracy required and displayed. 
Upon the other portion of your question there can be no 
doubt ; the stencil process is the more expeditious and 
the cheaper of the two. In map-colouring precision must 
ve preferred to mere style of colour. 

Gi1ano.—The ordinary channels of public information, 
that is to say, the newspapers of the day, should be con- 
sulted by you for the purpose required. Indeed, in these 
‘times it behoves every person to read a newspaper regu- 
larly. The Metropolitan Railway affords a ready and 
commodious means of access to the International i- 
bition now open at South Kensington. 

James W.—i. If you can d any infl that 
will procure a situation in a private firm, the best and 
most expeditious method to adopt in furtherance of your 
views will be to set that influence in motion. 2. Those 
who would be clerks in the Customs have to pass an ex- 
amination in handwriting, orthography, arithmetic, in- 
cluding vulgar and decimal fractions, English composi- 








tion, geography, English history, and either Latin or 
French. Apply at the office of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 3 No objection, 
we think, would be taken to your handwriting. 

James T.—1. No objection can be taken to your hand- 
writing. 2. You will find the other information you re- 
quire in “ A Guide to the Civil Service,” to be obtained 
by order of any bookseller. You may discover by a pe- 
rusal of this book that you have sent us a cumbrous, if 
not vague and indefinite, question, which in these co- 
lumns could only be answered in the above general 
terms. 

De eaten = Soutien we oe health, pm 
4 temper, are the chief requ: 8s which a yo r 
should look for in her future husband. Goad heasteleees 
is often only manifested in words, and “‘ words are easy, 
like the wind.” We would by no means prepay Pek 
heart, which signifies that the passions, feelings, hts, 
and affections flow from a good source ; but as you can’t 
very well have any opportunity of judging of the source, 
you should be advised to carefully scan the actions of an 
individual whom you propose to take for better or worse. 
Your feelings at the close of the glorious day to which 
you refer are very prettily described. Nice pic-nics en- 
joyed in pleasant weather with com are often 
signalised as occasions when young folks are “‘ smitten” 
and fall in love. We had rather not disturb your happy 
dreams, and we don't intend to do so. Your candid and 
crossed epistle sets us thinking and wondering as we ask 
ourselves, ‘‘ Upon that quiet morrow, while she enthu- 
siastically thought upon his fervid declarations and pas- 
sionate avowals of devotion, did he moodily ejaculate 
the couplet, 

“* Adieu! the heart-expanding bowl, 
And all the kind deceivers of the soul’ ?” 


IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Why do flowers, in the valleys 
Unexplored by human eye, 

Spread their perfumed, varied beauty 
Only to the silent sky? 


Mossy rocks and @: ing branches 
Bend above the winding brink 

Of these clear, untroubled waters, 
Where the deer unstartled drink. 


Wild birds, in these pathless forests, 
Sing through all the lengthened days, 
Though no human ear is listening 
To their bursts of choral praise. 


Forms of beauty cleave the cool wave— 
Forms of beauty cut the air, 

Deck the dark glade, crest the mountain, 
Though no mortal eye be there. 


Wherefore is this store of wonders 
Lavished on the wide unknown, 

Paying not to man its tribute— 
Man, who calls the earth his own ? 


Ah! the world was not created 
Merely for our fair abode ; 

Every form and hue of beauty 
Thrills the bosom of our God: 


Thrills it with sublime emotions, 
As He vieweth, from above, 
All these manifold creations 
Smiling back His thoughts of love, 3% 


Joun H. B.—It has been stated that the new postal 
arrangements referred to in Mr. Monsell’s speech of 
March 14 will come into operation on the lst of August, 
although the consequent alterations at the General Post- 
office will not then be quite complete. ‘lhe new scale 
will be: For parcels and letters of all sorts, closed or 
open, making no distinction between them, as follows— 
Not exceeding loz., 1d.; above loz., but not exceeding 
20z., 14d. ; above 2oz., but not exceeding 40z., 2d. ; above 
40z., but not exceeding 60z., 24d.; above 60z., but not 
exceeding 80z., 3d.; above 80z., but not exceeding 10oz., 
3hd.; above 100z., but not mone 120z, 4d. ‘Twelve 
ounces to be the limit of weight for letters, 

Lit.1r.—Marriage in the presence of the registrar is 

rfectly legal ; in all probability, however, your intended 

usband prefers the old-fashioned method of marriage 
by banns. The necessary notice is about the same in 
each case. Three weeks’ notice must be given to the 
registrar, and banns must be published three times in 
the parish church in each place where the persons con- 
cerned reside. The fee to the clergyman who marries by 
banns varies according to the condition in life of the 
bridegroom ; the other fees, either to the registrar or to 
the parish clerk, amount to a few shillings only. The 
friend of the bridegroom is the person who should: attend 
to these little mat of busi you have passed 
the age of twenty-one, the consent of your ag is not 
necessary. 2. Your handwriting is tolerably good. 


Litiay, twenty-one, petite, anda brunette. Respondent 
must be a lively and persevering young man. 

Lorry, twenty, rather tall, fair, amiable, and would 
make a good d tic wife. Respondent must bea re- 
spectable young man of about twenty-five. 

Jenny, seventeen, tall, and good tempered. Respon- 
dent must be a , dark young man, ‘whe ia aifectionate 
and fond of home; a carpenter preferred. 

F. F. F., who thinks she has been cook and housekeeper 
long enough, would like to be married to a steady man 
= forty, who has a good business, and is fond of 

ome. 

A Lonety One Inypkep, twenty-five, a good looking 
widow, with an income of 90l. per annum and expecta- 
tions. Respondent must be an educated gentleman with 
refined tastes. 

Frank, twenty-six, 5ft. 8in., dark, loving, well educated 
and ted, and tolerably good looking. Respondent 
must be of medium height, pretty, and of a loving dis- 
position ; one with a little money preferred. 

Rose and Netry.—* Rose,” twenty-two, short, 
looking, dark hair, blue eyes, good complexion, 




















tempered, aud will make a loving little wife “Nelly,” 





twenty-one, tall, fair, blne eyes, good tempéred, 
looking, and loving. foene must be ta, done 
good looking, and respectable tradesmen. 

Lizz1z L., seventeen, medium height, dark brown hair 
and eyes, anda good temper. Respondent must be good 
tempered, of gentlemanly appearance, fair complexion, 
— fair moustache ; a student or midshipman pre- 

e s 

Herry and Maacorr.—* »” nineteen, medium 
height, fair_ complexion, light hair, tempered, and 
loving. ‘ Maggie,” twenty-oue, tall, dark, [a tem- 
pered, and loving. Respondents must be tall, dark young 
ae about twenty-four, and willing to give love for 

ove. 

Lizz1z and EstuEr wish to meet with husbands, trades. 
menu preferred. “ Lizzie,” 5ft., fair, blue eyes, golden 


brown hair, and good tompetes Respondent must be of 
medium height, dark curly hair, dark whiskers, fond of 
home, loving, and a good singer. 


and a 8' “Esther,” 5ft.° 4in., 
dark, brown hair and eyes, good tempered, and d ti 
cated. Respondent must be tall, dark, loving, fond of 
home, a za, singer, and must have bushy whiskers and 
moustache. 
ComMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 

Bensamin is responded to by—“ L. W.,” twenty-soven, 
fair complexion, light hair, blue eyes, has been house- 
keeper at home for several years, and is quite competent 
to make “ Benjamin's” home happy and comfortable ;— 
“Happy Jenny,” fair complexion, light hair, blue eyes, 
amiable Sea and would make * Benjamin ”’ a lov- 
ing and useful wife;—“S. A.,” 5ft. 3in., light hair, blue 
eyes, fair complexion, amiable, affectionate, fond of home, 
and brought up to i M. H.,” 





ea wife ;—“C. M. H., 
twenty-two, 5ft. 44in., fair, of a loving disposition, and 
willing to make a useful wife; and—“A. L.,” tweunty- 
four, short, fair hair, light blue eyes, very domesticated, 
loving, and amiable. 

CakoLus Amey Clara,” nineteen, tall, rather slender, 
thought pretty, dark eyes, brown hair, well educated, 
musical, affe onate, an industrious. 

Auice by—Fred,” 5ft. 4in., fair, good looking, ina 
good situation, fond of music, and of a loving disposi- 
tion. 

Laveuine Maceter by—*‘Horace V.," a sergeant in the 
Artillery, twenty-three, 5ft. 9in., dark complexion, dark 
eyes, good looking, and very steady. 

Rozert by—“ Bessie,’’ twenty, petite, extremely pretty, 
fair, light brown hair, hazel eyes, loving, well educated, 
domesticated, and will have a small fortune when of age. 

Tue Four Messmarezs by—" Alice,” twenty-five, tall, 
pleasing manners, and 3—“* Marian,” twenty- 
seven, tall ;—‘‘ Lotty,” twenty-one, dark, with a happy 
dis tion; and—“* Jessie,” yy dark, and ing. 

ovgs by—“ R, C. K.,” who been cook and house- 
keeper, but wishes now to perform those duties in her 
own home; she would like “Jones” for a husband, as 
she longs for a comfortable home; she has a dark com- 
plexion, light hair, dark eyes, an amiable temper, anda 
very loving h le 

Joxes by—‘‘ Topsy,” rather dark, good tempered, a 
cook, and very loving; and—“ Emily,” twenty-three, 
rather tall, inclined to be stout, dark hair, fair com- 
plexion, thinks “‘ Jones"’ has the qualities she most ad- 
mires, but wants to know if she must positively have 
lived as cook, because ‘‘ Emily” has not. 

Paving by—“ Fred,” twenty-one, tall, dark hair, and 
blue eyes; and—* Claude,” twenty, a well-to-do trades- 
man’s son, medium height, looking, affectionate, 
good tempered, well educated, light hearted, a great ad- 
mirer of literature and the arts, fond «f home and its 
comforts, and a teetotaller. 

H. 8., One of the Messmates of the R. N., by—" Emily 
J.,” nineteen, fair, blue eyes, would make a loving wife, 
and will receive a moderate marriage portion; and— 
“Annie,” nineteen, petite, light brown hair, blue eyes, 
lively, affectionate, a tolerably good pianiste, and would 

ike very much to marry a sailor. 

Auice Buount by—“ Bachelor,” about forty, tall, well 
looking, k hair, fair skin, blue eyes, well connected, 
in business, and will have property besides ;—‘* B.S. W.,” 
twenty, 5ft. 7hin., a mec. c, good looking, and good 

; and—* Bassanio,” thirty-two, 5ft. 9}in., fair, 
very steady, with a little means of his own saving, a 
member of the Church of England, of refined tastes, self- 
—_, generous, affectionate, and thinks he would suit 
“Alice.” 

E, A. B will be glad to exchange cartes with ** Amicus.” 

Fora would like to receive the cartes of “John” and 
“ Frederick.” 

ANNIE would like to receive the cartes of all the gentle- 
men who have mded to her. 

coger Kare would like to receive the carte of “ Ha- 
ro 

ELten would like to receive the carte of “ Carolus.” 
She is twenty-one, nice looking, amiable, and has been a 
—_ governess for the last four years in a gentleman's 

ily. 

ResecTeD CommunicatTions.—The following cannot be 
inserted: “J. H.,” “ Mary Ann L.,” “ Maud and Alice,” 
and “ Pauline and Barbara.” 





rey Journat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 

Tue Lonpow Reapsr, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 

*,* Now Ready, Vou. XVI. of Tus Loxpow Ruapse, 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also, the Tittz and Impex to Vou. XVL Price Ons 
Penny. 


NOTICE.—Part 99, for Avcust, Now Rendy, price 
7d., with large Supplement Sheet of the Fashions for 
AveusT, 








N.B.—CoRRESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
To THE Epitor or “Tur Lonvow Reape,” 334, Strand, 


wc. 

+++ We eannot undertake to retuen Rejected Manus 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authom 
should retain copies, 
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EMBROIDERED EDGINGS, 
BOW, BASKET EMBROIDERY, COLLAR IN 
CROCHET, LADY’S COMPANION, &c., &c. 


EMBROIDERED EDGINGS FOR PARASOLS. 
Nos. 1 & 5. 
(Evans’s Embroidery Cotton.) 
THESE edgings are executed in knottiag stitch, | 


EMBROIDERED EpGiInG Fork PaRrasois.—No. 1. 


stem stitch, and flat stitch. Silk braid is the material 
to be selected. Let the colour be that of the parasol, 
but always either darker or lighter according to 
taste. 


CRAVAT BOW IN CHINA CRAPE.—No. 2. 

CuiNA crape of a rich rose tint, cut on the 
bias, with the addition of Valenciennes lace as 
trimming, constitutes this beautiful cravat. The 
illustration renders farther description unneces- 
sary. 


BASKET EMBROIDERY.—No. 3. 
In No, 421 we gave a similar illustration with 
full instructions how to work it. 


PART OF A COLLAR IN CROCHET. 


No. 4. 
(Evans's Boar’s Head Cotton, No. 18.) 

Set on20 chain. Make the first row of single 
stitch, 

Turn the work and for the second row work 
5 ch, with which miss 1 ss; then 16 long st, 1 
‘h, miss 1 st, crochet 16 1s, 1 ch, miss 1 s, cro- 
‘het 51s in one st of the ch, 5 ch, 1 ss in the 
first ss. 


Cravat Bow.—No. 2. 


Turn the work and for the third row 3 ch in 
‘ch sc, 1 ss three times, 5ch,11s. In the next 
space L Is on the first Is, 15 ch, 11s in the last 
‘Ss, 5 Is in one ch, 5 ch, 1 ss in the midst of the 
ch se. Conclude according to the illustration. 


FANCY-WORK LADY’S COMPANION. 
No. 6. 


Cur two equal parts in cardboard, and, as shown 
the illustration, of an oval shape. Bind these 
ovals with wire, and cover them with muslin; the 
final cevering is of bright green velvet, embroidered 
With sili braid of various colours. The joins are 
ioncealed with a ruche of red velvet ribbon. This 
ady’s companion is furnished with a little bag for 


in 


| silks, and with receptacles stitched in red silk for | edge the pleats. The neck is heart-shaped, and a flat 





papers of needles and bodkins, 





FASHIONS. 

Tun DREssEs.—Grenadine and Chambéry gauze 
are the most stylish materials for thin dresses. The 
first is for street and day wear, the last for the house 
and for evening. Striped grenadine, all blac’ a thick 
satin-finished stripe 
nearly an inch wide 
alternating with a 
stripe of small- 
meshed grenadine, is 
in favour with ladies 
of fashion. Polo- 
naises of this fabric 
aro made to wear 
over black silk skirts 
flounced with the 
striped fabrics. These 
are among the most 
elegant costumes cf 
theseason. As they 
are worn both in the 
house and street, mo- 
distes make the 
skirts long enough 
behind to train ahout 
a fourth of a yard 
when in the house, 
and arrange loops on 
the seams and in the 
centre of the widths 
to fasten over buttons on the belt, by which to 
shorten the skirt for walking. The loops are con- 
cealed by the overskirt, and should be near together, 
or the skirt will droop in scallops in the spaces be- 
tween. The counters are filled with cheap grenadines, 


BASKET EMBROIDERY.—No., 8. 


of which very tasteful dresses may be made for the 
house; but the fabric is flimsy, and soon becomes 
limp if exposed to the dampness of the street. They 
are black, with white, blue, green, or écru stripes, 
and when made up over an old silk dyed black look 
very well, cost but little, and help to keep down laun- 
dry bills. The prettiest have a slightly trained skirt 





CoLtar In CrocHetT.—No. 4. 


with two narrow bias flounces, hemmed, gathered, 
and placed below a broad flounee. The overskirt is 
deep, with an apron front and bouffant back. The 
waist is a négligé box-pleated blouse with half-flow- 
ing sleeves. There isa box-pleat down the centre of 
the front, with two en-each side and three in the back. 
Tom Thumb fringe of the two colours in the dress 


pleating of white net or muslin surrounds it and is 
basted inside the sleeves. A gros grain belt without 
a sash bow confines it at the waist. This blouse is 
becoming to slender waists, but fleshy ladies prefer a 
short basque made over a silk living. Chambéry 
gauzes, in the pale tea-rose, China pink, mauve, Nile 
green, and sky-blue tints, are shown for dinner and 


EMBROIDERED EpGING FoR PARASOLS.—No. 5. 


evening dresses at summer parties. They have nar- 
row satin twilled stripes of the same shade, and are 
three-fourths of a yard wide. White gauze is most 
effectively used as parts of dinner costumes. A model 
dress has a skirt of Nile green silk with three gra- 
duated flounces of white Chambéry gauze, each 
sewed on with a bias fold of silk. The Mar- 
guerite polonaise is of the white striped gauze, 
open and pointed in front, bunched high up on 
the bips, edged with white fringe and green 
ruches, and caught up in the back by three 
lengthwise bows of green and white gros grain. 
Another, for a brunette, is of palest écru gauze, 
striped, over silk of the same shade. A single 
deep-pleated flounce of gauze trims the skirt. 
There is an overskirt of gauze and a basque 
made over silk, cut square-necked in front and 
back, and with a square Louis XIV vest of the 
silk, buttoned and edged with gauze pleating. 
This stylish dress will be worn with pink coral 
ornaments. Among lawns, the linen lawns— 
cool, thin, and wiry—are much used. Of these 
light linens, so delightful for midsummer wear, 
the prettiest have pencil stripes of black, brown, 
or scarlet on white, or else large dots at wide 
intervals. They should be made with two skirts 
and a little jacket, or else a sailor blouse with 


Fancy Work Lapy’s Companron.— No. 6. 
great box-pleats, a sailor collar, and full coat 
sleeve with deep square cuff. Side-pleated 
ruffles trim the skirts. These sailor blouses of 
thick linen striped with a colour, or of plain 
Irish linen or else the palest buff, are greatly 
worn in the morning with a black silk skirt and 
overskirt. They are especially pretty in the 

house, and are often seen in the street on ladies taking 

their morning “ constitutional” walk, or shopping in 
the coolest part of theday. Sometimes, to make this 
toilette more suitable for the street, a black lace 
sacque is added. Wide-brimmed Leghorn hat and 
sun umbrella, either white, blue, or plum-colour, fill 
up the picture. A new arrival of nansook morn- 
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ing robes shows some original designs. One style 
is a loose Gabrielle, open aud rounded down the front 
to disclose a petticoat trimmed with Hamburg in- 
sertion and Valenciennes lace. Insertion extends up 
the seams of the Gabrielle, the sleeves are open, and 
the garment may be worn with or without a sash. 
A flowing robe de chambre has a Pompadour square 
yoke covered with embroidery and edged with lace. 
‘The skirt and waist in one are gathered into the yoke, 
and so shaped that they will hang gracefully, 





FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Peace has returned to Paris, and with herall the 
lovely arts and sciences, the comforts and amenities 
of civilised life, and last, though not least, her fair, 
engaging daughter Fashion. 

{t is high time that that legitimate sovereign, La 
Mode, should resume her influence; but only to share 
it with our fair countrywomen. They—like their 
mothers and grandmothers during the long war with 
France—left to their own devices, are in danger of 
running into extremes very destructive to female 
beauty. Not that English fashions are more outré 
than French ones; but in council there is wisdom, 
and though in some respects toilettes have issued 
from English magasins that for taste and richness 
defy rivalry, the “confection” of the hat and bon- 
net is in danger of becoming absurd from height 
and superabundance, while our neighbours are dis- 
carding eration in that respect. We find it 
necessary therefore to give our readers a little 
friendly caution. Who that has latterly frequented 
our fashionable resorts will not see that it is 
needed? We ourselves have lately been positively 
shocked at the lofty and incongruous piles of false 
hair, ribbons, flowers, beads, and feathers, even on 
heads which, were all the gaudy fabrics removed, 
would be found not to have the excuse for such folly 
of those heads beneath being green-heads. 

The most elegant and high born of our female 
aristocrats have lately delighted to congregate in 
the galleries of Westminster Hall to hear the cele- 
brated Tichborne trial. 

By the courtesy of the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, we obtained tickets of admission to 
the Long Gallery. 

It was filled to an overflow with ladies of the 
highest rank and fashion, and the preposterous 
height and complication of the head-dresses struck 
us forcibly. We sat close to an elderly not to say an 
old marchioness, who had piled up above a face of 
seventy as much bright yellow hair as the heads of 
half a dozen Teutonic girls could furnish. Above 
the first pile of hair was a garland of yellow roses 
and blue convolvuli; then came a quilling of lace 
and blue and yellow ribbon ; then more hair ; above 
that a very tiny white chip gipsey hat, with a small 
plume of yellow and blue feathers, an abundance of 
yellow and blue ribbon, and a cloud of white tulle, 
covering the crown, and gathered up at the back of the 
head in a bunch, with long ends, which floated over 
two large oval masses of yellow hair, divided by a 
broad plait, and from beneath which two long, thick, 
brassy ringlets fell, touching the huge bow of a yel- 
low and blue silk sash. 

The costume of the marchioness was of yellow 
silk, faced with bright blue satin, and made with 
basques, paniers, tablier, ruches, and flounces, all 
of yellow—or, rather, maize—silk, trimmed with blue 
satin. 

A very witty barrister, being asked whether he 
thought the marchioness in question had had her 
head shaved preparatory to the adjusting of her 
comeliqntns wig, replied : “ Yes; but only by Time’s 
scythe.” 

We noticed this lady in particular, on account of 
her age and infirmities, which rendered this prepos- 
terous head-gear so intensely ludicrous; but there 
was not one lady present whose head was not, ab- 
stractedly speaking, monstrous. ‘‘ When things 
come to the worst they mend,” says the proverb, 
and as in this case they have come to the worst, we 
hope soon to see the small, lovely, classical head, 
with its soft ringlets or glossy braids and plaits, in- 
stead of the gaudy piles which now make all our 
ladies look so top-heavy. 

In all the foreign watering-places bonnets (real 
bonnets) of chip, Leghorn straw or horsehair, crape, 
gauze, or tulle, all extremely moderate in size, and 
simply trimmed with seasonable flowers and ribbons, 
are the fashion. Tulle veils, very ample and ga- 
thered up behind the head, the ends floating down the 
back, are in vogue and are very becoming. Ringlets 
at the back of the head are much worn. 

No great change has taken place in the essentials 
of dress. The waist still keeps its proper place, and 
the crinoline, if worn at all, is moderate in size. 

There is one observation we must make. Where 
the tunic is of a different colour to the dress, in- 
stead of being darker it should be lighter than the 
under-skirt 


vising the bereaved on the subject of their sombre 
garb. 

Of course in the first months of mourning for a 
husband or a parent trimming, all ornament, 
should be avoided. The plain black cashmere dress, 
the scarf-shaw]l of the same material, the close crape 
bonnet, and long crape veil, give no scope for any of 
Fashion’s variations. Gradually, however, mourn- 
ing assimilates with dress, and follows the rules 
prescribed by Fashion. 

In the third month the cashmere may form a tunic 
over a flounced skirt of the same material. Folds 
of crape, on the bias, may trim the tunic, The body, 
with tight sleeves, should have a similar trimming, 
and be joined to the tunic. 

In the fourth month (except for a widow) black 
silk, trimmed with crape, may replace black cash- 
mere. This may be veiled, so to speak, with aclear 
grenadine tunic, caught up with jet trimming. 

For half-mourning—a becoming dress for ladies of 
a fresh complexion—we recommend the following : 
Skirt of steel-gray foulard, trimmed with three 
flounces edged with black velvet ribbon. Let the 
body have two postillon trimmings, cut square and 
ranged one above the other. Here we direct atten- 
tion to a new sleeve suited to the body just de- 
scribed. It is tight, with a frill round the elbow 
and another running down the front of the arm. 
The tunic of this dress has plissés en grenadine, and 
these are repeated on the high body. 

A pretty costume suited to the season and of a 
summer silk in myrtle m, mauve, or buff, may 
be made thus. Above the hem of the skirt, which, 
as this costume is for the promenade, should be cut 
round, place folds on the bias of a darker shade 
than the dress. The tunic is of the same material 
as the dress, and is caught up on both sides and 
falls behind in two deep vandykes. Folds of the 
same shade as that trimming the skirt should edge 
the tunic, and form a handsome sash with a rich 
bow behind. Another new sleeve is introduced with 
this dress. It is of the pagoda cut. The poufe 
in two unequal parts has a remarkably becoming 
effect on the shape of the arm, and even the hand. 
Ruches of silk of the same tone as that trimming 
the dress surround the sleeve above and below the 
pagoda puff, and finish it off at the wrist. No 
scarf or shawl need be worn with this dress, in the 
carriage or on a call, and the “chapeau Lorne” 
would be best adapted to this costume. 

Barége is the material we recommend for the sea- 
side, and the English manufacture of this article 
above that of all other countries. Ours is as beau- 
tiful as that of the Continent, and immensely 
superior in durability. 

n barége, the dress of one colour and the trim- 
— of another, has its advantages. 
e will assist our readers in the selection of pleas- 
ing contrasts. 

The costume in fawn barége, is relieved with Cam- 
bridge blue trimming. Steel-gray is pleasantly re- 
lieved with rose des Alpes, and shades of stone with 
emerald green. 

Where there is this mixture of colour in the cos- 
tume, due must be paid to the tint of the 
flowers, f » or bows of the hat or bonnet. 
However, if the flowers, ete., are in harmony with 
the trimming of the dress, there is no danger of any 
display of bad taste. 





ORIGIN OF THE Hapras Corpus Act.—The 
Act is said, on good authority, to have been drawn 
by Sir William Jones, the famous lawyer, who had 
been for some years Attorney-General, and resigned 
the office in 1679, to be free to act vigorously with 
the opposition. Measures for rendering more effec- 
tual the ancient remedy at common law of habeas 
corpus had been successively proposed in vain in 
Parliament since the year 1668. Shaftesbury’s zeal 
on this subject had doubtless been whetted by his 
own experience, and by the study of the whole sub- 
ject, to which he had been impelled on the occasion 
of his imprisonment and fruitless application to the 
King’s Bench, when he had been committed, by order 
of the House of Lords, to the Tower in 1677. It has 
been well explained by Mr. Hallam that this Act 
did not enlarge an Englishman’s liberties: it pro- 
vided better and tt securities for the enjoyment 
of liberties ly sanctioned by law. “It was 
not,” to be ay nr end wa » “to Peay 
an immunity from arbitrary imprisonment, which is 
abundantly provided in Magna Charta (if, indeed, 
it were not more ancient), that the statute of Charles 
II. was enacted ; but to cut off the abuses by which 
the Government’s lust of power and the servile sub- 
tlety of crown-lawyers had impaired so fundamental 
a privilege.’ The Act provided that when any one 
is committed for any crime, except treason or felony, 
he may complain, during vacation, to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, or any of the judges, who, on sight of a copy 
of the warrant, or on an aflidavit that a copy is 
denied, shall grant a habeas corpus direcied to the 
officer who has the prisoner in custody, commanding 





Now we turn to the somewhat painful duty of ad- 


him to bring up the body within a time not exceed- 


ing twenty days. A gaoler refusing a copy of the 
warrant, or not obeying the writ, is made liable to 
a penalty of 100/.; anda judge — habeas 
corpus, according to the Act, is e liable to a 
penalty of 5001., to be sued for by the person in. 
jured. The Act prohibited, by very severe penalties, 
the sending of any Englis as a prisoner into 
Scotland, Ireland, Jersey, Guernsey, Tangier, or any 

lace beyond the seas which belongs to English 
Soustelon. Further, it was provided that any person 
committed for treason or felony, plainly expressed 
in the warrant, may, unless indicted in the next 


term, or at the next session of ral gaol delivery 
after commitment, be, on application to the court, 
released on bail, unless it ap that the wit- 


nesses for the Crown could not be produced ; 
and if he should not be indicted and tried on the 
second term or sessions of general delivery, 
that then he shall be discharged. Such were the 
leading provisions of Shaftesbury’s famous Act. 








GLOVES. 

~ ——_ pee a is it ny 
sary ap nor is it even in that 
they are ornamental, since it appears that they 
originally came into use for the purpose of hiding 

hands, though even in this they do not always 
succeed, for frequently a large hand looks larger 
still in an ill-fitting white glove: Persons, however, 
with huge red fay nd hands have a natural objec- 
tion to oe hence to them gloves are 
an unspeakable m—some, indeed, are so sensi- 
tive on this point that they would fain wear gloves 
at all hours and seasons, even at meals, if that were 
admissible. Henry the Third, King of France, was 
one of these; and, it is stated, was never seen 
without his gloves. The custom, however, appeared 
so strange that all kinds of conjectures were raised 
as to the probable reason of it; but the wonder 
soon ceased, and the ro: mania, like all other 
royal manias, was quickly copied, and the use of 
gloves became universal, and they were worn at all 
hours of the day and night. 

If gloves, however, are worn without need or a 
distinct purpose, they are not only unbecoming, but 
are very uncomfortable. What, for instance, could 
have been more absurd than those long gloves of 
our grandmothers, which reached right up the arm, 
beyond the elbow, being only stopped in their up- 
ward course by the sleeve of the dress which they 
touched? By-the-bye, it seems not at all unlikely 
that the fashion may be revived even in these our 
days, since we already see eight-buttoned gloves 
figuring on arms we would rather see bare to the 
wrists than wrapped in kid half-way to the elbow. 
It is said we owe the present long gloves to a modern 
Greek beauty, who, in this respect, at least, can 
scarcely resemble her lovely ancestresses, who never 
wore gloves at all, whether long or short, but who, 
on the other hand, adorned their arms with brace- 
lets. That reminds us that bracelets over gloves 
are hideous in the extreme, and it was to avoid that 
monstrosity that gloves, in the earlier ages of their 
history, were richly embroidered and studded with 
jewellery. If bands were worn at allover the gloves, 
it was to prevent them slipping off the hands ; since 
to lose a glove was rather a momentous affair, when 
its recovery might cause @ preuz chevalier to lose 
his life; for, in those days of chi , duels were 
not unfrequently fought to win back a lady’s glove, 
the glove being a symbol of the lady’s own hand. 
In these days, however, we run no risk of losing 
our gloves, since, to be fashionable, they should fit 
as if gummed to the hand (though if we did lose 
them I fancy our modern cavaliers would prefer to 
challenge Houbigant or Piver for a dozen of their 
best sixes, rather than feel the edge of steel in their 
lady’s behalf) ; we are wiser in this generation. 





FACETIA. 


How to get a-long well. Have it dug deep. 

By THE SHeer oR Quirz.—On week-days you 
buy music by the sheet ; on Sundays you can have 
it by the choir for nothing. 

Vivarium JEWELLERY.—The sweetest thing in 
ear-rings is an aquarium of rock crystal filled with 
water, in which swim small whales, lobsters, and 
shrimps. 

SEcRETS FoR JuLY.—On the 14th the Moon isin 
Apogee. On the 27th in Perigee. Friends at a dis- 
tance will please accept this intimation, No cards- 
—Punch. 

Equal TO THE Occasion.—A lady, ina philo- 
sophical mood, asked a male friend how it happened 
that boys got all their bad traits from their fathers. 
“TI don’t know,” was the reply; “but perhaps it 
would help us to answer if we could find out where 
the girls get their blemishes from.” “ Oh,” replied 
the fair metaphysician, “‘ they all come from their 
grandfathers !’’ 





SILENCE sHOWs CONTEMPT.—The newspapersare 
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right to denounce pigeon-shooting, but the news- 

papers should be consistent and abstain from pub- 

lishing Hurlingham and Shepherd’s Bush reports.— 

Punch. 

In A LeGat Point or View.—Life, we are told, 

is a trial, but the worst of it is there is no Court of 

Appeal we can go toin the event of our not bei 

satisfied with the result of it. For myself, I shoul 

like uncommonly to move for a new trial.—Brizr- 

LESS BARRISTER.—Punch. 

(intend ~ fo ask his afiane d to his 

George (intending to ask his e crown 
hopes)? “ Dearest Matilda, there’s a subject that’s 
nearest our hearts—would you think it too soon ?— 
might I hope that by the end of August this pro- 
tracted postponement——” 

Matilda: “ Lor, dear! do you mean the Tichborne 
Case? Qh, isn’t it awful? It'll be quite dreadful 
when there’s nothing in the papers for pa to read.” 
—Punch. 

An AcutE OrsERvER.—An observing individual 
in a very healthy village, seeing a sexton at work in 
a hole in the ground, inquired what he was about. 
“ Digging @ grave, sir.” “ Digginga grave! Why, 
I thought people didn’t die often here—do they ?” 
“Oh, no, sir! they die but once.” 

Inish Law AND Potttics.—The following ques- 
tion has doubtless occurred to the mind of every 
thinking Irish lawyer. “Ifthe Nationalists were to 
succeed in getting a te Irish Parliament, what 
chance would I have of becoming Lord Chancellor 
of England ?”—Punch. 

SouicrTinG Re.rer.—A Frenchman soliciting re- 
lief of an English lady, said gravely to the fair 
hearer, “* Madam, I nevaire beg, but dat I have von 
vife, vid several small family, dat is growing very 
large, and nossing to make dere bread out of but de 
perspiration of my own eyebrows.” 

BrRIsKWESS OF PuBLic Bustness,—Ever and 
anon honourable gentlemen in the House of Com- 
mons move in committee that the chairman “ report 
progress.”” Considering how much Hehas had to 
report this session, one takes the motion for his 
— of that ceremony to be rather ironical. 
—Punch. 

CHEAP AT THE Pricz.—A lady promised to give 
her maid twenty-five pounds as a marriage portion. 
The girl got married to a man of low stature, and 
her mistress seeing him was surprised, and said: 
“Well, Mary, what a little husband you have got!’’ 
“Ta!” exclaimed the girl, “ what could you expect 
for twenty-five pounds ?”’ 

Tae Parson’s Retort.—A witty clergyman, ac- 
costed by an old acquaintance by the name of Cobb, 
replied: ‘I don’t know you, sir.” ‘“‘My name is 
Cobb,” rejoined the man, who was about half-seas- 
over. “ Ah, sir,’”’ replied the clergyman, ** you have 
<—ae of the corn on you, that I did not see the 
cob.” : 

Nor Wet Donz.—An artist, showing his pi 
ture to a customer, received the following heed us 
tort: “ Well, I don’t think much of this,” holding 
up the picture before him. ‘ Don’t think much of 
it. Why that’s a very rare print; a very rare print 
indeed, sir!’’ “Rare? I’ve no doubt it is rare, for 
it certainly is not well done.” 

Tue Pun Courtrgovus.—A traveller being in a 

coffee-house with some gentleman was largely draw- 
ing on the credulity of the company. ‘“ Where did 
you say all these wonders happened, sir ?’’ asked a 
gentleman present. “I can't exactly say,’’ replied 
the traveller, “‘ but somewhere in Europe—Russia, 
I think.” “I should rather think It-a-ly,” replied 
the other. 
_ CariraL BrGGar.— One of the importunate 
juveniles who solicit pennies was asked, ‘“‘ Where 
is your mother?” She answered, diffidently, ‘‘ She 
is dead.” “ Have youno father?” “ Yes, sir; but 
he is ill.” ‘What ails him?” continued the 
questioner. ‘* He has got a sore finger, sir.”’ “ In- 
deed !”” “Yes, sir.” ‘Then why don’t he cut it 
off?” “Please, sir,” responded the little maid, 
“he ain’t got any money to buy a knife.” 

: FILIAL APPRECIATION. 

ts Daughter: “And who is it a statue of, 
ma > 


Mamma: “ The Duke of Wellington, dear.” 
Little Daughter: “And what did they make a 
statue of him for, and put him up there ?” 
amma: ‘* Oh, because he was a great man, dear, 
and @ very good man, you know |” 


Little Daughter: “Oh! Then where will they put . 


up a statue to dear papa ?’’—Punch, 
. A FIVE SYLLABLE WORD. 
Psy i (to new maid) : ** Now, I intend bin feeste 
e my time to your improvemen shall 
teach you to read and write.” 
Maid: “ But I can read and write.” 
Mistress: “ Ah, but I mean writing and spelling 
hard words.” 
I Maid : “ But I can write and spell very hard words. 


very hard word in my letter—it was the word un- 
com-fort-a-ble, and I wish to leave at the end of my 
month, mem.” —Fun. 

RATHER AN EqutvocaL CoMPLIMENT.—A gen- 
tleman, while temporarily absent from home, re- 
ceived a telegram informing him of the sudden 
death of an esteemed friend and fellow townsman, 
and, in reply, addressed a note of condolence to 
the bereaved widow. Having proffered his heart- 
felt sympathies to the family in their deep affliction 
by the loss of a most kind and indulgent husband 
and father in so sudden and unexpected a manner, 
referred to the intimacy which had existed for many 
years between himself and the d and ex- 
pressed deep regret at his utter inability to be pre- 
sent at the funeral, he concluded by assuring her 
that in all the long list of his personal friends 
and associates he could think of none whose remains 
it would offer him more satisfaction to follow to the 
grave than his! 





THE TRAVELLER AND THE TEMPEST. 


A MERCHANT—s80 the tale is told 

In Eastern fable, quaint and old— 
Whom urgent business called to roam 
On foot in parts remote from home, 
Was caught, one morning, in a shower 
Of such extremely pelting power 

The man was fairly drenched with rain ; 
And, though no saint, for once was fain 
To call on Jove in earnest prayer 

That he—the pluvius god !—would spare 
A suffering wretch whose shivering form 
Was like to perish in the storm ! 

But still, though loud his prayers arise, 
They fail to pierce the murky skies ; 
And added vows prove all in vain 

To stay the fury of the rain. 


And now, since Jove no succour lent, 
The traveller growls his discontent 
In impious scoffs at Heaven’s decrees. 
* The gods,”’ he muttered, “ sit at ease 
And laugh at us who strive to please 
Theit vanity with praise and prayer, 
And gifts that we can poorly spare; 
Meanwhile the very ills they send 
They lack the power—or will—to mend !”’ 
With this, he sought a neighbouring wood, 
To shun the storm as best he could ; 
When lo! a robber issuing thence, 
The man, unarmed for self-defence, 
With flying footsteps sought again 
The fury of the open rain— 
A fri y. barrier now, perchance, 
Against the robber’s dread advance! 
And so it proved ; yet, as he fled, 
The other, pointing at his head 
A well-aimed arrow, would have slain 
The fugitive, had not the rain 
The moistened bow-string so unnerved, 
The dart fell short, and only served 
The more to speed the traveller’s flight, 
Till he was safely out of sight. 

Now, when the storm was spent, at last, 
And ali the pain and peril past, 
The traveller, resting for a space 
Where sunshine made a pleasant place 
His limbs to warm, his cloak to dry, 
Heard, thundering from the azure sky, 
A solemn voice whose words proclaim 
The source celestial whence they came : 
* Consider well, Oh mortal man ! 
How wise is Heaven’s benignant plan ; 
When skies are black and tempests lower, 
Mark not alone the Thunderer’s power, 
But in his ways, at every turn, 
His kindly Providence discern !’’ ze 

. GS. 





GEMS. 





Wat you keep by you may change and mend, 
but words once spoken, you can never recall. 
we are but dreams till their effects are 


Tuar time is partly lost which could have been 
better employed. 

NoTHING is more easy than to do mischief; no- 
thing is more difficult than to suffer without com- 
INGRATITUDE is acrime so shameful, that tho 
man was never yet found who would acknowledge 
himself guilty of it. 

A Few friends will go and bury us, affection will 
rear a stone, and plant a few flowers over our grave, 
in a brief period the little hillock will be smoothed 
down, and the stone will fall, and neither friend nor 
stranger will be concerned to ask which one of the 
forgotten millions of the earth was buried there. 
Every vestige that we ever lived upon the earth will 





wrote homa to my mother to-day, and I spelt a 


have vanished away. All the little memorials of our 


remembrance—the lock of hair encased in gold, or 
the portrait that hung in our dwelling, will cease 
to have the slightest interest to any living being. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

To CieaNn Srrver Door Prates.—Use a weak 
solution of ammonia in water, applied with a wet 
rag. This wash is equally useful for silver plate and 
jewellery. 

WHITEWASH FoR OvuTsipr Worxk.—Slake half 
a bushel of lime with boiling water, keeping it 
covered during the process. Strain, and adda peck 
of salt, dissolved in warm water; three pounds of 
ground rice, putin boiling water, and boiled to a 
thin paste; half a pound of powdered Spanish 
whiting, and a pound of clear glue, dissolved in 
warm water; mix well together, and let the mixture 
stand several days. Put it on hot. 

FURNITURE PoutsH.—One pint of linseed oil, one 
wine-glass of alcohol; mix well together; apply to 
the article with alinen rag; rub dry with a soft cot- 
ton eloth, and polish with a silk cloth. Furniture 
is improved by washing it occasionally with soap- 
suds. Wipe dry and rub over with a very little lin- 
seed oil upon a clean sponge or flannel. 





STATISTICS. 


Tue VoLuntreers.—The latest returns show the 
following distribution of the Volunteer force in 
Great Britain: In the Home district, 89 Light 
Horse, 3,170 Artillery, 1,914 Engineers, 28,167 Rifle- 
men; in the South-eastern district, 2,522 Artillery, 
4,989 Rifles ; Southern, 1,032 Artillery, 5,102 Rifles, 
and 40 mounted; Western, 216 Light Horse, 4,500 
Artillery, 1,230 Engineers, 16,044 Rifles, and 133. 
mounted ; Eastern, 278 Light Horse, 1,513 Artillery, 
9,550 Rifles; Northern, 169 Light Horse, 14,380 
Artillery, 3,575 Engineers, 49,752 Rifles ; at Wool- 
wich, 512 Artillery and 790 Rifles; North Britain, 
149 Light Horse, 9,946 Artillery, 380 Engineers, 
83,788 Rifles, and 23 mounted. Total, 841 Light 
Horse, 37,575 Artillery, 7,099 Engineers, 148,182 
Rifles, and 196 mounted Rifles. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue greater part of the museums of the Louvre 
have now been reopened to the public. 

Ir is said that an Industrial Exhibition will be 
held next year at Moscow, in honour of the 200th 
anniversary of Peter the Great. The boat of the 
great emperor, which is still kept in a good state of 
preservation at St. Petersburg, will be shown in the 
naval department. 

Aw InreREsTING Dinner Party,—A few days 
ago a certain lady in Canterbury, who is approach- 
ing seventy, gave a small dinner party at her house.. 
The company consisted of four ladies, whose ages 
were 81, 80, 80, and 78 respectively. ‘his, says a 
contemporary, was an interesting dinner party. 
Not so nice as if they had been all twenty again, 
and the contemporary at the head of the table. 

Cuaret Royat, Savoy.—The Fellows of the 
Royal Geographical Society have accepted Her Ma- 
jesty’s permission to insert a window in the Savoy 
to the memory of Richard Lander, the discoverer of 
the source of the Niger and the recipient of the 
first gold medal ever bestowed by the socicty. The 
window has been painted by Messrs. Clayton and 
Bell, and represents the Transfiguration and the 
Last Supper. ‘The Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of Cambridge are among the donors. 

Ra1ILway COMMUNICATION WITH Romre.—Some 
important alterations are likely to be made in the 
eer service in Italy, by which the length of 
journey between France and Rome will be consider- 
ably shortened. It is proposed to run an express 
train, stopping only at the principal stations, from 
Turin to Rome, vid Bologna and Florence. This 
train would leave Turin at 6 p.m. for the present, 
until the Mont Cenis tunnel is opened, and would 
arrive in Rome at 12.30 p.m. on the following day. 

GARDENERS’ NoMENCLATURE.—It has lately be- 
come the fashion for gardeners to apply the names 
of men of note to their favourite flowers and to ap- 
pend descriptions which certainly have a very lndi- 
crous effect. Thus weare told that “ John Bright’’ 
(fuchsia) is “very superior to Disraeli, or any of 
that class.” This is discouraging, but on turning 
to “ Mr. Disraeli,” we are gratified to find that he 
is “an elegant grower, and of most excellent habit.” 
“Lord Elcho ” is a “ bold, fine sort, very suitable for 
exhibition.”” The ladies, too, often suffer from gar- 
dening nomenclature. One young lady—we sup- 
press the name—“ is inclined to straggle, and must 
be sharply pinched.” Another is spoken of as a 
“blotchy, pale-coloured ;’ and an eminent 





sort ; 
duchess as “very robust and of great substance.” 
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